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CHAPTEE I. 

ME. RALPH Thornton's experience, 

CONTINUED. 

"I HAT) not been more than a month an 
inmate of the Forcing Institution, before the 
Eev. Zaccheus Cultshaw gave me abundant 
opportunities of forming a tolerably correct 
estimate of his character. 

" * I am a shocking bad man,' remarked 
the Eev. Principal of the Forcing Institution 
upon the second evening of my being there, 
when we were agreeably occupied in the 
discussion of some wine. 

"* Indeed, sir!' 
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"^ You will soon hear of my character,' 
he contiiiued, with a lurking smile ; ' Mrs. 
TJppercrust, or as the boys call her, ' Crusty,' 
will tell you all about me.' 

^^Now you must know, my dear Mason, that 
this said Mrs. Uppercrust, or Crusty, was the 
housekeeper at the Forcing Institution, and 
not knowing much of the amiabilities of this 
good lady, I could not say anything about 
her, and hence I sat mute and listened. 

" It struck me as being somewhat strange 
that the Eev. Zaccheus Cultshaw should 
introduce her name, with her ' peculiar 
infirmities,' in the novel way he did ; but 
being at that time in ^blissful ignorance' 
of his object, I concluded it was more as a 
joke than anything else. 

"However, I very soon found these 
* scales' which impeded my vision drop 
from my eyes, and leamt that the Eev. 
Zaccheus Cultshaw had a motive for what he 
said — and that motive was to prejudice my 
inind at the first against this lady. 
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"The said Mrs. Upp^rcrust or Crusty was a 
middle-aged, tall, majestic woman, and had 
still the remains of features which might 
be styled handsome, and moreover she was 
a widow. (Nay, start not, my dear friend, at 
this bewitching, dangerous name; I like 
widows, — at a distance!) She had the 
appearance of one who had been in better 
circumstances— there was a dignified bearing 
in her general intercourse with every one, 
which would command respect from her 
menials, aiid make the officious meddler keep 
at a respectful distance from her. I should 
say also, that her natural haughtiness of 
manner would have a decided tendency to 
cause the timid to feel rather nervously un- 
comfortable. However, these were my first 
impressions, and I must say she has behaved 
to me with extreme politeness ! (I think I 
can again see you laughing at my expense, 
and saying to yourself, ' Of course she 
would, very natural, because she is a widow; 
— dangerous man-traps, my dear Thornton ; 

B 2 
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mind what you are about there' Nothing of 
the sort, I am impregnable ; assaults from 
any such batteries, whether of the * sweet 
persuasive,' or ^soffc impressive kind,' wiU 
have no effect upon me.) However, let me 
again be serious, and relate to you one of the 

between the Eev. Zaccheus Cultshaw and the 
widow. 

*^ The evening after I had been honoured 
with a Ute-d'Ute with the principal, and 
when the masters, with Mrs. TJppercrust, were 
at supper, the reverend gentleman, sans 
ceremoniej rushed into the room, — 

" ' Mrs. TJppercrust, I want you.' 

"^ Very well, sir.' 

" * This moment, Mrs. TJppercrust,' impa- 
tiently continued the Eev. Zaccheus Cult- 
shaw, and before giving the unfortunate lady 
time to get from her seat, he resumed — 

" ^ I never saw such a woman as you are, 
Mrs. TJppercrust. Pray, ma'm, when will you 
be ready?' 
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^^ ^I am coming, sir, as £ast as I can/ replied 
the agitated housekeeper. 

" ^ What is the use of your saying, " I am 
coming ^^ Mrs. Uppercrust, when you don't 
move?' coarsely remarked the Eev. Principal. 

" * I am moving, sir.' 

" ^ Oh, dear me I ' deploringly roared out 
the Bev. Zaccheus ; ^ what a pass things are 
come to!' Seeing the widow approaching 
close to him, ^Not too near, Mrs. Upper- 
crust, if you please, ma'm,' getting away 
from her. 

" ^ I thought you wanted to speak to me, 
sir,' remarked the housekeeper. 
• " ^ Oh ! dear me ! You are a shocking had 
woman,' going close to the door. ^ I never 
can get a civil answer from you, Mrs. Upper- 
crust,' taking hold of the door handle. " You 
are really, Mrs. Uppercrust, the most inde- 
pendent lady I ever knew,' getting half out 
of the door. ^ Oh ! dear me I Mrs. Upper- 
crust, it is really too bad of you to treat me 
inthis way !' HewasoflFI leaving poor Mrs. 
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Uppetcntft in peffect wcmdennent as to 
wliat he iranted of her, and irhat she had 
done to be 80 treated trjrtheBeT. Zacchens 
Ctdtshair. 

^^ I eonld not aroid the hazard of a gm3e, 
and with that silent way of conTeying my 
itou^iB to others, we resamed siqiper. 

^^ ^ This is exactly what he is always doing/ 
lemaxked the half-fiightened housekeeper, 
addressing me. ^He never has anything to 
say, yet he is always worrying me abont 
something or the other/ 

^^I saw Mr. Sharpnose look np at this 
honest expression of the ronghly-handled 
widow, and with his ^peepers' dilated in 
03q>ectation of hearing a rqply, he looked 
earnestly — snspicioiisly at me. 

^^Mr. Sharpnose was mmsnaUy oontempla- 
tire for the remainder of the evening ! 

^^The Bey. Zacchens Onltshaw was, to a 
certain extent, a wonderM man. The 
workings of his mind were as mysterions as 
they were wayward and irritatiYe. He was 
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un Bistute scholar, of great — ^indomitable 
energy, iron-nerved, an excellent tactician, 
a creature of expediency; no one conld 
preach a more affecting sermon, very few 
could read the sublime liturgy of our Church 
with more apparent zeal; he could infuse 
into parts of it a religions breathing and 
sentiment, which others would never succeed 
in doing. Whether he knew himself to be 
a religious man, Gbd only knows, but that 
he wished to be thought so, was evident in 
his very manners and actions before the 
world^s eye ; when within the focus of their 
observation, no one waa more devout and 
sanctimonious; when shut out from the 
world's ken, no one was, or could be, so 
coarse, so vulgar, or so uncharitable. 

" His grand secret of school government 
appeared based upon his continuous quarrel- 
ling with his masters, showing that he was 
ever suspicious, nothing could be done weU. 
However energetic a man was, he could not 
^ enmgh; in &<)t, waa too often upbraided 
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for neglect of duty, when he had been Hie 
most painstaking in his work. The Bev. 
Zacoheus Cnltshaw seemed to glory in keep- 
ing the mind in a perpetual ferment ; no 
one could lacerate the feelings, wound the 
heart, pierce it with such barbed instruments. 
^He could smile, and murder when he 
smiled.^ 

" The Eev. Zaccheus Cultshaw was restless 
in mind, fickle in his resolves, uncertain in 
his actions ; in a word, his general character 
was composed of contradictions, made up of 
inconsistencies ; one day he would laud an 
9X5tion, which the next day he would vehe- 
mently condemn ; in the morning he would 
issue an edict, that in the evening he would 
oppose, and blame his masters for having 
acted up to it ; one moment he would assume 
a placidity of temper, which the next would 
burst forth in bitter invective. He possessed 
the subtlety of the serpent with the ferocity 
of the lion. When he did afford to smile or 
be amiable, it was to conceal some design 
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which was lying upon the surface of his 
brain. No one was so crafty; he could 
check-Hsmother his resentment, until a 
convenient season arrived for its full develop- 
ment, then he would thunder forth his 
^ Anathemas^ with a vehemence which 
would make the most courageous tremble ; 
and when he had performed his work in this 
style, he would leave his victim in that state 
of lively agony, which might resemble in its 
painful effects — ^ Thirsty Tantalus with the 
water ever flying from his lips.' 

" I fear, my dear Mason, you'll think me 
prosy in my description of the attractive 
qualities of the Eev. Zaccheus Cultshaw; 
and now to make amends, if you will lend 
n. yot^ patience, I will give you . few 
extracts from my * diary,' which I hope 
will afford you greater pleasure in their 
perusal than it did me in experiencing them." 

" For the first week things in general, and 
my ^.future ' in particular, looked promising. 
Alas! I reckoned without mine host. The 

B 3 
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very next day, yes, the eighth day of my 
vocation, * came a frost, a killing frost,' as 
Shakespeare makes the old red-bomietted 
Wolsey say, and nipped all my pleasing 
visions of sublunary bliss. 

" ' Either you or the boys shall pay five 
pounds,^ shouted out at the utmost pitch of 
his voice, the Beverend Zaccheus Cultshaw 
to me, as I was in the play-ground, and he 
approaching from the garden. Now you 
must know, my friend, that up to this time 
I thought the said Eeverend Principal so 
mild, so gentle, so kind a man, that hearing 
this extraordinary demand upon my purse, 

made me at the first startle. * Surely, ^ thought 
I, *this cannot be the voice of that gentle 
shepherd whose honied words have made so 
favourable an impression upon me. It must 
be the cruel wolf.' Vain delusion I Blind 
in&tuation ! Fond credulity ! 

" * What aln I to understand by this shames 
fill neglect, Mr. Thornton ? ' again assailed 
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my wondering senses ; and looking round, I 
saw — oh, yes, indeed it was— the Eeverend 
Zaocheus Cultshaw by my side. But, oh ! 
how different in aspect ! Where was that 
lamb-like expression in his features? I 
again looked, and again I saw in those features 
upon which I gazed, (and those features were 
none other than those belonging to the 
Eeverend Zaccheus Cultshaw,) the delinea- 
tion of a perfect savage— eyes sparkling with 
maddeJ aer«,ne^ mouft iothmg with 
Hrtense rage, cheeks pinched up with burning 
revenge. Although I consider myself a bold 
man, I must tell you, quite privately and 
confidentially, that I felt rather nervous and 
uncomfortable at that particular moment, 
and stiU was loirt in surmising what dreadful 
event had trfitnspiredj which should have 
caused all this painful exhibition, when the 
enjwiged principal, still more fierce, con- 
tinued — 

"*It is shameftd, Mr, Thornton; it is 
(diEmeful. I did not expect this from you*' 
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Then looking at the boys who were oongre- 
gatod around us, he resumed — 

" ' If you don^t pay the five pounds, Mj. 
Thornton, the boys shall.^ 

^' Lost in bewilderment, and wrapped in 
conjecture, I stood silent, and when I again 
looked up, it was to see the form of the 
Bevorend Zaccheus Cultshaw gradually 
receding from my sight ! 

" What was all this fuss about ? you would 
naturally inquire, and naturally expect that 
I could answer you. I could do nothing of 
the sort. It was nearly a week before I 
came to anything like a probable solution of 
the mystery ; and even that is only upon 
vague supposition. I then learnt that the 
reverend gentleman had found a few pebbles 
near his observatory, which he inferred were 
thrown by his pupils, and that the said 
pebbles had come into contact with the zinc 
of the said observatory, which had in con- 
sequence suffered damage to the extent of 
Five Pounds. Wtereas it was only reason- 
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able to suppose that these pebbles had been 
there for a long time ; only they had escaped 
the notice of the Eeverend Zaccheus Gult- 
shaw. 

" * Trifles light as air' disturb the equa- 
nimity of the Eeverend Principal's temper ! 
From that day, my dear Mason, I began to 
take notes, from which I have been enabled 
to give you an outline of his character and 
actions. 

" Now the charm was dissipated, our rows 
were daily. He saw that I had read his 
character, even from this fringe of it, and so 
I suppose he thought we should not agree 
long together, and that he would worry me 
by his ^ slang' until he made the place too 
hot for me to bear. You will not imagine 
after this specimen of the pleasures of my 
office, that my * bed of roses ' was without 
its ^thorns,' or that I felt particularly en- 
chanted with its attractions. I thought at 
first the cloud was transient, and would soon 
pass away. I soon found, however, that it 
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was enduring^ every day adding to its 
blackness, and now I see no indications of its 
eyer assuming a more cheering aspect^ so I 
wiU give you another sample of our ' bioUs.' 

^' On one occasion one of the masters being 
ill, I took his class, the Bev. Zaccheus Cult- 
shaw came into my class-room and saw some 
of the Latin exercises which were written by 
the boys ; he took them up and examined 
them. 

"^Pray sir,' he commenced, *are these 
the sort of exercises you always take ? I am 
afraid they are ; what are things come to ? 
what do you mean, sir, in allowing boys to 
bring their exercises written in this slovenly 
style ? \ 

" ^ The exercises are generally written very 
neatly,' I replied, 

" ^ Do you call this neatly^ sir V holding up 
one that was badly written. 

" * The boy cannot write well.' 

" ^ It is not writing at all, sir ; where is the 
boy ? ' the poor little victim stood up. * Now 
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sir/ he said, addressing him; ^I must 
punish you, not on your own account, but 
because Mr, Thornton will not do his duiy.^ 

" I felt nettled, and was about to speak ; 
how I checked the boiling passion from 
bursting forth I trow not 

" ^ What lessons did you set last night, 
sir?^ 

" ^ The usual ones,' I snappishly replied, 

" He flew into an awful rage ; and produced 
a letter which he had received froni the 
father of one of the day-boarders, complaining 
that his son never had any lessons to prepare 
of an evening. 

" * What does possess you, sir ? oh, dear ! 

* 

oh, dear ! What a dreadftd pass things are 
come to I will you tell me, sir, what do you 
mean by sudi neglect ? ' 

" ^ I have not neglected my work, the boy 
is a very bad one, and you are well aware 
of it.' 

. ^ ^ The Eev. Zaccheus looked viciously at me, 
when he had gained breath he gave me 
another volley of his abuse. 
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" * Pray, sir, if you found this boy had not 
dono his lessons, why did you not report him 
to mo?' 

^^ ^ I do not consider myself responsible for 
this class.' 

" ^ What does that signify ? oh, d6ar ! oh, 
dear I I am afraid all things are going to 
rack and ruin ; it is shocking, it is really 
shocking that I am treated in this way.' 

" * I don't know what you mean, sir,' I 
replied, fooling rather warm ; * it is not my 
class, yet you abuse me for boys in it not 
doing their work.' 

" ^ It is really shocking, it is really shock- 
ing, how you can come to me for your enor- 
mous salary, when you know so weU you 
have neglected your duly.' 

" ^ I don't understand you, sir; I am up at 
six in the morning, and working incessantly 
until ten at night, and yet I am to be always 
abused for not doing enough.' 

" ^ Oh, dear me I what a dreadfiil state we 
are come to ! I must come and do all the 
work myself; it is shocking, really dreadful.' 
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^^ The bell for morning chapel had ceased 
tolling, which interrupted this precious early 
dose ; the boys were soon seated in the house 
of God; the principal was within half a 
dozen yards of that house, abusing, bullying 
a poor creature who had the misfortune to be 
connected with him. Alas! what charity, 
where can be religion ? where can its sweet 
and soothing influence be seen ? He wished 
me to go into that chapel, I refused ; I felt 
I ought not to go, I could not do so then. 
He was. again in a great fury, he stormed 
lustily at me. 

" ' Yoji are, sir, a shocking bad man,' he 
exclaimed ; and . with these rancorous words 
upon^his quiyering lips, the Bey. Zaocheus 
Cultshaw entered the chapel to worship 
there. 

'^ I fear, my dear Mason, I shall almost 
disgust you with a recital of these daily 
occurrences, I feel at present too ill at ease 
with myself to continue any further descrip- 
tion of them. At some future time I may. 
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in all probability, send you another paper of 
my experience at the Forcing Institution; 
until then, ferewell." 

Poor Ealph! so you are still enduring 
all the hardships of a school drudge; I thought 
my load of misery was greater than any one 
could, or had ever borne ; for the future I 
shall consider mine comparatively light, 
when I reflect how great, how harrowing, 
how discouraging are thine ! 

Musing abstractedlyuponBalphThomton's 
experience, I fancied I could see him in 
close, disagreeable * contact with his hard 
taskmaster, the Eev, Zaccheus Cultshaw; 
and musing on, I could not avoid contrasting 
the Eev. Zaccheus Cultshaw with ^pfoctor 
Theophilus Blinkhum, and thought, although 
the antipodes of each other, there was a 
atriking-^palpahle likeness between them ! 
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GEAPTEE II. 

Probably there is nothing in the whole 

universe, which contributes so much to the 
fottnation of character, as youthM expe- 
rience. Look at the man whose youth was 
reared in luxury, and you'll find him gay, 
thougJU^ess, and given to pleasure. Behold 
the man whose youthM prospects were early 
blighted, and he cast upon the " wide, wide 
world " without a Mend, and you^U find him 
persevering, energetic, and enterprising, not 
Mnking under the weight of a slight misfor- 
tune, but bearing all with patience ; looking 
beyond the passing scene, where he sees, 
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however faintly, the goal of calmness— the 
reward of perseverance. However indis- 
tinctly to others, it is sufficiently clear to 
him, to induce him to go onward until he 
completely overcomes all the obstacles which 
impeded the attainment of his object. 

Cast your mind again towards the man who 
has been nursed in the lap of plenty, and 
fondly indulged by his parents in every whim 
and fancy ; allowed to have his wishes grati- 
fied — ^to exercise an absolute authority over 
every one ; and you observe him now peevish 
in his temper, fickle in his disposition, and 
uncertain in his friendship. A little further 
onward, view him when poverty's unseen 
hand has clasped him to her bosom ^ one 
of her numerous offspring. Then behold 
him ! How sad I How altered ! Look at 
his peevishness, how it goads him I Observe 
his fickleness, how it worries him ! Notice, 
too, his uncertainty of friendship, how it 
upbraids him ! Let us reverse the picture, 
and notice the man who has been raised by 
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some sudden tide of fortune, from absolute 
indigence to great wealth. What a wretched 
being do we perceive I What a miserable 
object he becomes! He has exchanged a 
humble sphere, where happiness md peace in 
harmony dwelt, for a fine domaiii, plenty 
of every attainable luxury of life, where 
misery and wretchedness inhabit I He tries 
to become a great man ! His attempts make 
him less than he was before ! His mind is 
puffed up with thoughts of 'grandeur I To 
support his pretensions, he employs his 
wealth, until he discovers that the more 
gorgeous are his displays, to so much the 
greater ridicule is he exposed— that he has 
been expending his money to purchase the 
laughter of the many, to secure the esteem 
of the few. In bitter anguish he perceives 
that, whilst he has attempted to obtain a 
circle of sincere friends, he has harboured a 
horde of ungrateftd guests I 

Since my connection with Doctor Theo- 
philus Blinkhum, I had occasion to be 
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thankful for the possession of more than an 
ordinary share of patience. My early diaap- 
pointments had laid the foundation for the 
rugged struggles of life, and my experience 
daily pointed out to me that I had much in 
store to try still more the enduring character 
of my natural disposition. The Doctor was 
becoming more imperious and less respectful. 
There was a cunningness of action observable 
in his conduct towards me, which I foresaw 
would ultimately yesolve itself into an open 
rupture between us. There was no disguising 
the fact of his being daily more jealous of my 
influence over the minds of his pupils. Instead 
of encouraging this noble sentiment of 
"affection^s link'' between his masters and 
pupils, he did 9II he could to stifle the slightest 
warmth of respect — ^to crush the growing hvd 
ere it could blossom. He was polite and civil 
to his masters, so long only as he saw they 
were doing the drudgery of his school. 
When he perceived the boys were Mendly 
with them, he became uneasy, and watched 
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for an opportunity to stop this intimacy, 
either by dismissing the master at a moment's 
notice without any substantial reason for so 
doing, or he would endeavour to lessen his 
master in the eyes of his pupils, by hinting 
to them that they must have a respect for 
themselves and not associate with every poor 
master he was compelled to employ. These 
contemptible inuendoes operated at the first 
to his satisfaction, — ^his pupils were most 
coldly distant, and he was content. When 
they found that he was continually changing 
his masters, always quarreUing with them, 
speaking ill of them as soon as they had 
wrived, without giving them a chance of 
proving whether they deserved his censures 
or not, his boys began to suspect the purity 
of his motives, and discovered that there was 
a considerable^ portion of "self-interest" 
mi:Ked up in all his actions. Hence they 
looked more minutely at the real qualificar 
tioBS of the men employed, without being 
influiBnced by th^ cautious hints from Doctor 
Theophilus Blinkhura. 
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This was as the key which unlocked the 
pretensions of the crafty principal of Blinkhnm 
Hall. His boys had been forced by his over- 
cunnings to examine the claims of the masters 
upon their merits alone. The pupils of Blink- 
hum Hall would no longer be led to do and 
believe anything which Doctor Blinkhum 
thought proper to teU them ! They would 
judge for themselves, and upon theirown judg- 
ment they would act. How could the pupils of 
Doctor Theophilus Blinkhum scrutinize the 
characters of his masters, without glancing at 
his own ? How could they act justly in their 
estimate of an assistant's worthiness for re- 
spect, without applying the same standard in 
judging the value of the principal's own claims 
for their esteem? They had of late done so, 
exhibiting some of the effects of their inde- 
pendent course of action. Doubtless to the 
Doctor's astonishment ! Undoubtedly to his 
extreme annoyance ! Possibly to his present 
uneasiness ! Probably to his future misery ! 
That some persons viewing Doctor 
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Theophilus Blinkhum's success, from its 
results would consider him a clever man, 
is easily conceivable. They may argue, 
^^That a man, who could raise a school, 
carry it on with success, by his own indi- 
vidual exertions without any assistance 
from endowments, or any eleemosynary aid 
whatever, must surely be a man of no 
ordinary character — ought to be considered as 
entitled to more than common observation ! '' 
Believing that no one will dispute the 
accuracy of this conclusion, as strictly appli- 
cable to his " clevemes^" we still must view 
it as being only one of the many "phases" 
which this adroit qualification assumes ; for 
by the same kind of reasoning it may be 
asserted, that those adept pupils of the 
celebrated kitchen notoriety, who do most 
skilfully extract from a gentleman's pocket 
his watch or mother article, without his 
knowledge or consent,- are considered as 
extremely clever in that branch of the 
-** occult sciences ! '^ Again, the American 
VOL. n. c 
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gentleman, who so greatly astonished our 
patent lock makers by picking the celebrated 
" Bramah^' was viewed, no doubt, by Mr. 
Chubb, and other noted manufecturers of 
locks, as an extremely clever man. Doubt- 
less, both he and the kitchen pupil were 
entitled to this appellation, and so are many 
others of the same kind ; although we very 
much doubt whether either the one or the 
other would be looked upon by society at 
large as an acquisition, or as contribu- 
tors to the respectability of the commu- 
nity! 

Without intending to identify that nume- 
rous class of schoolmasters who compose the 
" Blinkhum School " with such personages, 
I am induced to make the comparison, merely 
to show that a man may be called ''clever^^^ 
without that title being honourable or 
enviable. My chief and only object is to 
investigate facts, to ascertain whether men 
who do succeed in the way I have acknow- 
ledged Doctor Theophilus Blinkhum has 
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succeeded, axe entitled to the position they 
occupy. 

" It would be highly interesting, as well 
as an important step in the right direction, 
if we could ascertain the number of school- 
masters in this country at the present time, 
who are styled doctors^ and farther to learn 
how many of these are so called without any 
legitimate claim thereto. We fear their 
name would be ^'Legim.^^ 

It is lamentable to perceive how grossly 
ignorant the public are in regard to the real 
principles which form the bases of our 
private boarding-schools. Parents are easily 
deceived by the speciaUty of the artful 
principal. He is all honey and plausibility 
to the fond parent ; alas ! he is too often 
coarse and vulgar to the hard-worked 
assistant. This state of things, in the present 
enlightened age, ought not so to be. If the 
principals of our private schools were 
educated men, it would not occur. Unfor- 
tunately this is not the case ; it is to bje 

c 2 
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feared that by far the greater majority of 
them are men who have failed in other 
pursuits, and " dernier resort " have turned 
to keeping a school, employing able men to 
carry them on, and getting all the credit for 
their exertions. 

How can our educational profession be 
respected, when these glaring excrescences 
are so visibly prominent? How can the 
intelligent educator hope to be admitted into 
good society, when these painful drawbacks 
are permitted to exist? How can it be 
expected that proper men will select it as a 
profession, when these sad reaUties continue 
as black spots upon the surface ? 

That there are connected with the pro- 
fession, men of acknowledged merit, of 
enlarged views, who would do honour to any 
station in life, is but an aggravation of our 
regret. We fear their supineness has proved 
of incalculable injury to this noble profession. 
Their indifference has given increased 
pourage to the " pretenders,'^ In uo other 
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profession would such latitude be tolerated. 
In the medical, no one, except by fraud, 
would be allowed to practise as a surgeon. 
In the other professions no one can commence 
without being duly certificated. In the 
scholastic, any om^ who has a few hundred 
pounds, can either purchase or establish a 
school ; parents are deluded, and these adven- 
turers thrive. The public are lukewarm, 
and they succeed in impunity. Our govern- 
ment are ignorant or indifferent, and they 
go on with success. 

Let us hope for better things ! Let the 
educated schoolmasters proclaim a crusade 
against the illiterate ! Let the public 
examine for themselves ! Let us anticipate 
the coming dawn of a different— brighter 
mom ! Let the instructor of our youth be 
estimated by his own individual merits! 
Then let us hope to see the schoolmaster 
occupjdng his proper position in society. 
Then let us behold him a welcome guest. 
Then let him be viewed as a benefactor to 
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his species, as an important link in the 
great chain of his country's greatness ! 

If my remarks appear severe, I fear they 
are not nnjust. That I may not be sup- 
posed exaggerating, I shall continue the 
history of Doctor Theophilus Blinkhum. 
Although his character isui<^inthe abstract 
it is decidedly real in facL He is the 
embodiment of a numerous class of school- 
masters, who at the present time are carrying 
on large schools. What I have brought 
before the notice of the reader, and what it 
will be my privilege to bring before him, in 
the subsequent history, will be found literally 
true, as having occurred. 

Let the reader inquire of any poor 
dejected school-assistant whom he may 
by chance know, if he can identify within 
the range of his own experience, any charac- 
ter similar in some particulars to what I 
have drawn, and to his answer and his 
opinion I will bow. Having the greatest 
confidence that he will be able not only to 
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corroborate what I have recorded, but in all 
probability considerably embellish my at- 
tempt at illustrating. 

I cherish the hope that the general reader 
will not think I am insensible to the 
many objectionable characters who are em- 
ployed as "assistants.'' I wish not to be 
considered either their advocate or apologist^ 
3^ hence I cannot be supposed as endea- 
vouring to give a partial account of them 
or their employers. My course is per- 
fectly independent, my motives are honest, 
my intentions honourable; my hope 
that I may do good; my aspirations 
that I may not be disappointed in my ex- 
pectations, my desire that I may succeed in 
arousing the lethargic spirit of the public 
to a proper consideration of this grave 
subject. 

It cannot be surprising that there axe men 
engaged as assistants in schools, who are 
incompetent to discharge the duties which 
they tindertate to perform, when it is re- 
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membercd the facilities which are offered to 
any person who may feel disposed to accept fin 
appointment in a school — ^when it is a known 
fact that through the "agency system" a man 
of most questionable character can be easily 
inducted into a situation without any real 
inquiry being made into his moral character, 
or attainments. The accommodating agent 
having only a special regard to his own fee^ 
takes little trouble, and cares considerably 
less, whether the man he has recommended 
"as a fit and proper person,'' suits or not. He 
has to supply the demand, and he is perhaps 
compelled from the paucity of good men, to 
recommend others whom he must know will 
not suit, but from whom he gets his com- 
mission. That these agents do the profession 
a serious injury is palpable to every sane 
person. They look upon the assistants as 
articles of traffic, as goods that will yield them 
a per centage, as cattle brought into the 
market, and are worth so much. They care 
very little, or nothing at all, whether the 
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assistant is likely to suit the principal or 
whether the principal is a person of a reason- 
able turn of mind, who wiU appreciate a 
man's ejfforts to do his best to please and 
satisfy. The agent never thinks about these 
things. His chief aim is to send a man to a 
school when he is wanted. To secure his 
commission and to be ready to send another 
man to the same place as soon as the princi- 
pal or assistant find they are not calculated 
for each other. The agent's object is to fill up 
the appointments which he has upon his books ; 
he may try to get the best men, he may 
succeed in doiag so, still he has several 
appointments open. The holidays are nearly 
terminated, the principals grow impatient, 
and the agent not wishing to disappoint his 
patrons at the eleventh hour, sends the Jirst^ 
or say the best, man who ojQfers. The prin- 
cipals for a time are supplied, and the agent 
pockets his fee, and thus for a short period 
the thing ends. The principal, however, 
soon perceives that his new masl^ wiU not 
suit. He writes to the agent for an expla- 

c 3 
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nation. The agent replies, * * He had every 
reason to believe that Mr. A. was a very like- 
ly man indeed for the post, being the best 
man upon his books at that time^ and having 
been highly recommended." The principal is 
satisfied with this account, sends off at the end 
of a month the assistant and begs the agent to 
forward him another man, hinting that he 
hopes he shall not again be deceived. 

These tricks of the agent " to put money 
into his purse," sour the temper of the 
principals and force them to view their 
new assistant with suspicion and distrust. 
Instead of there being visible to the boys 
a oneness of feeling and a reciprocity of 
action, there is only seen a cold reserve 
on the one hand, and a careless indifference 
on the other. There is no respect shewn on 
either side. It is a bargain of necessity — 
not of choice between them ! The extreme 
frigidity of manner on the part of the 
Principal, freezes the inclination — drys up 
all attempts at exertion of the Assistant ! 
Thus, from a want of proper confidence they '. 
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go on, without any desire to understand each 
other's views. The Principal exercising most 
arbitrary power over his Assistant, and his 
Assistant in consequence of this harshness, 
performing his duties in the most indifferent 
and slovenly manner ! 

How easily all these painful exhibitions 
could be avoided, by the Principals themselves 
examining into the characters of their 
Assistants, previous to the forming of an 
engagement ! How all these disagreeable 
appearances would be obviated by the 
Principals seeking for an Assistant, through 
the medium of the '' pvhlic press^^^ rather than 
by the interested recommendation of an 
agent. A little additional trouble on this 
head, would more than repay the Principal, 
inasmuch, as he would have as his Assistant, 
a man worthy of his respect, and deserving 
of his confidence — a man, into whose 
private character he had made the strictest 
inquiries, and of whose respectability he has 
not a shadow of a doubt! How pleasing! 
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How delightful, then^ would be the tone — ^the 
mutual feeling between each. The Pi:uicipal 
respecting his Master without suspicion — ^the 
Master exerting himself to his uttermost to 
please the Principal, because he knows and 
feels that he is not suspected as being other 
than what he has been represented ! 

What stronger proof need be asserted 
of the benefits which accrue from a course of 
this kind, than are shown in the selection of 
^^ National Schoolmasters.^^ You never hear of 
the Committee of a School Society in a 
parish, applying to an agent for a competent 
man for the post of village or national school- 
master. On the contrary they advertise, 
and by this means get a sufficient nnmber of 
applicants, from which they can make a fair 
selection. It is seldom they are deceived in 
their choice, and for this important reason^ 
because they make a btisiness of the matt^^ 
They set about the engagement of a prope 
person, with a serious consideration of the 
important nature of the office they are about 
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to fill up — Whence they are particular in their 
inquiries, and never close an engagement 
with any one until they have sifted his re- 
.»mmmdati.n,, aad Ivmoed them«lv« 
that he is a man in every respect likely to be 
of service to them. 

The result is evident. The Master proves 
himself to be what the conmiittee had ex- 
pected. He remains in the same place for 
some time, and seldom leaves except for a 
better appointment. We rarely hear of 
" National Schoolmasters " staying in their 
situations for three months only — and then 
taking another, and so on, in the course of a 
year, holding several appointments. It 
would be fatal to their future progress in 
life. Such a man would be discarded from 
the society. He would be considered un- 
worthy of QSijJurther patronage^ and must 
seek elsewhere ia some other channel the 
means for his support ! This strict discipline 
operates both to the advantage of the Com- 
mittee and the Master. Whilst the former 
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exercises a strict vigilance over the working 
department of their school, the latter strives 
to give them satisfaction by unabated 
diligence and steady uniform perseverance. 

Thus the national schoolmaster is 
respected by the clergy and gentry in the 
neighbourhood. He is looked upon by the 
tradespeople as a worthy man, and by the 
poorer class of society, he is considered in 
the light of a friend and adviser. Wherever 
he is located, there is exhibited the same 
kind of attention. The gentry and clergy 
have a smile of approving kindness to greet 
him, when by chance they may meet. The 
middle class are pleased to see him, and the 
poor ever recognise him with grateful feel^ 
ings for his attention to their children. 

How vastly different is the condition of 
the Assistant in our Boarding Schools! 
Where does he find the encouraging smile ? 
Whence does he perceive the hand of friend- 
ship extended? When does he find a grateful^ 
acknowledgment for his diligence in the 
performance of his arduous duties ? 
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Why this marked difference? Where- 
fore this painful distinction ? It is plainly 
discernible in contrasting the systems adopted 
by their respective employers. The national 
schoolmaster meets with respect, becanse 
those who have engaged him have interested 
themselves, by a thorough investigation of 
his claims to their notice. The school 
assistant is despised, or indifferently thought 
of, because his employer will not give him- 
self the trouble to ascertain his qualifications, 
to be satisfied that he is a man in whom 
" honour dwelleth." The Principal exhibits 
no sympathy for his Assistant — ^instead of 
showing to his pupils and their friends that 
he respects his Assistant, it too frequently 
happens that he '^muhs^^ him before them, 
making him feel the dependent position 
which he occupies. 

If these discouragements beset an 
aspiring mind at the very threshold of the 
profession, can it be sijrprising to. find, that 
useftd men will turn away ft*om it witii dis- 
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gust, rather seeking another field for their 
mental operations, which if not so much in 
unison with their wishes, is at the least 
deprived of that deadening power, which 
destroys the vitality of the will — crushing 
the opening bud of life — and annihilating 
the noble — generous aspirations of the heart. 

Again let me solicit the public to look 
into these things. If the school assistants 
deserve the treatment which they receive, 
let it be known- that it is with the approval 
of the public. If, on the contrary, the public 
are found to be ignorant of their exact posi- 
tion — then let the public take steps to remedy 
an evil, which has become gigantic, because 
effectual means have not been taken to 
check its growth — to restrict its influence, 
and to restrain its tyrannising exactions. 

" The public are blind because they will 
not take the trouble to seel They are 
ignorant because they will not take the 
trouble to understand 1 

Proh 1 Pudor. 
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CHAPTEK III. 

When we last had the pleasure of Dr. 
Theophilus Blinkhum's company in our nar- 
rative, we saw that he was apprehensive of 
some awful conspiracy, or unholy compact, 
between his obedient pupils and myself. At 
length a remarkable change took place in 
his views and opinions of things in general, 
and of my intentions in particular. The 
dark cloud of anger was gradually giving 
place to the serene aspect of good humour. 

Dr. Theophilus Blinkhum having dis- 
covered that the monstrous conspiracy which 
he had dreaded had not in any way disturbed 
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his possession of the imperial authority which 
he claimed as his peculiar prerogative, as 
Doctor Theophilus BUokhum, Principal of 
Blinkhum Hall, noter thought he could, without 
any fear of danger to himself, wife or establish- 
ment, relax the killing severity of his conduct 
towards me, and could (listen ! all ye stony- 
hearted maidens, and disappointed old 
bachelors), yes, really could afford to be 
amiable — to smile, if not become familiar. 
What overpowering condescension I and, 
moreover, had the magnanimous courage to 
extendmehis dexter hand y which astounding 
fact was the more remarkable when it is re- 
membered how precious the learned Theo- 
philus always considered this recognized 
mark of fraternization. His shake of the 
hand was none of your ordinary, compli- 
mentary ones, but a regular heart-stirring, 
body-quivering, finger-squeezing shake. 
When he shook a man's hand he meant it, 
and therefore he would give him one that he 
would for many a day remember, There^s 
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ao doubt about that^ Doctor Theophilus 
Blinklium! 

Mr. Slylook, too, the classical master and 
especial friend of the Doctor's, looked rather 
"sly'' as he attempted to stammer forth 
some words of congratulation at the pleasing 
prospect of our " reunions." I must confess 
I was not in the least disposed to receive 
his patronage. I accepted it for what it was 
worth, and simply with a stiff bow acknow- 
ledgei his attenfeBB. 

Once more our supper parties were 
agreeable, and the " body scholastic" were 
talkative and entertaining. The wily doctor 
was especially attentive to me. This patro- 
nizing "unction'' did not remove the guide- 
posts in my mind, which his conduct had 
erected there for my assistance in estimating 
his character. I listened and thought. I 
heard and conjectured. I smiled approvingly 
and submitted to the immolation. 

Everything now assumed a new face. 
The masters appeared more social. The boys 
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less disposed to become refractory. The 
Doctor looked happier and more pleasant. 
The masters worked with less outward 
jealousy. There was a visible link drawing 
them closer together. The Doctor was more 
familiar. The masters more disposed to work 
hard, and the boys less given to idleness. All 
things for a time went on swimmingly. The 
tide had for a long time been opposed by 
various elements — it had now reached its 
height, and as it gradually recedes, will con- 
tribute in its course to the fertilization of all 
the surrounding districts. All was now so 
charming, so serene. Masters and boys, 
boys and masters, appeared to understand 
each other. There was on all sides a greater 
desire to please — a more extended range of 
combined sympathy. Every one began to 
feel more comfortable, more at home. Even 
the goodMrs. Blinkhum was merry. She was 
quite teazing, and would make her sister 
blush by her allusion to the possibiKty that 
some young ladies (whom she could name), lost 
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many good chances of settling in life by- 
being too reserved, too prim in their notions, 
too shy and bashful in society. These little 
sisterly exchanges of stray shots enlivened 
our parties, and made us all more and more 
at ease. Everything now was so nice — so 
agreeable — so pleasant; thanks to the re- 
laxing humour of the considerate Doctor. 

The old Eector, too, was again a more 
frequent guest at our supper-tables. The 
Doctor foo^^c? happier. He was once more 
the great star ; the planet of the evening. 
He talked much and rather loud of the many 
wonderful things he had done in " smashing," 
as he classicaUy termed it, his wary oppo- 
nents. 

"Ah! my dear friend," said the Doctor 
to his right-hand supporter, "when I think of 
the many dangers that I have gone through, 
my being here is almost a miracle." He 
gazed around him, looking eagerly for our 
sympathy. Then addressing the Eector, 
^* You remember, Mr. Bowman, the perilous 
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position in which I was placed on the evening 
you were my chairman at Gammontown ?'' 

" Very well^ indeed,** replied the spiritual 
magnate of Blinkhum, " very well ; it was 
a marvel we escaped without broken-heads 
and bones/ 

" They were a desperate set," remarked 
the schoolmaster with a mournful shake of 
his learned head. " I believe I am indebted 
for my life to the prompt manner you acted 
upon that occasion." The little man relapsed 
into a state of profound thought, then again 
addressing Mr. Slylook, he continued, "I don't 
think you know the history of that memorable 
affair." The Doctor raised his voice to 
engage our attention, and then resumed. 
" It was indeed very remarkable. We had 
a great meeting at the Music Hall, which was 
crowded long before the time arrived for our 
commencement. There was a good deal of 
opposition to my chairman; at last it was 
agreed that my Mend Bowman should be the 
man. We went on for about an hour with 
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great regularity, until my opponent found I 
was getting the better of the argument, 
interrupted me at every step. This was the 
signal for his followers to commence a noise, 
which increased to such a height, that the 
police were at last called in. Then began a 
scene which no words can describe. Blow 
succeeded blow, with such rapidity, that how 
the affair would end, was fearful to con- 
jecture. The rioters barred all the doors 
and began to throw various ugly looking 
missiles at me ; I fortunately escaped, but a 
friend of mine who was standing near me, 
was knocked down, and carried off the plat- 
form in an insensible state. Finding the stones 
were thrown with increased force, my friends 
strongly urged me to retire, or I should in 
all probability be murdered. The Doctor 
paused to breathe and sigh I Surveying us 
with fatherly emotions he proceeded — 
"I remained, Sir, firm as a rock, and resolved 
to continue at my post although at the risk 
of my life." Again he surveyed us. " This 
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state of things lasted for above two hours, 
until the meeting was adjourned and several 
of the leaders captured." The Doctor sought 
our sympathy by another approving gaze and 
then once more resumed — " Ah ! Mr. Bowman, 
it was a great event, and one I shall always 
remember; but, Gentlemen," in a loud, 
triumphant tone he added, " But, gentlemen. 
Providence ! Providence was there ! I was 
upholding a noble cause, and like the three 
Israelites of old, came out of the ^ fiery 
furnace, unscorched and uninjured.' '^ The 
Doctor had concluded ! He looked satisfied 
that he had stated enough concerning his 
abilities, and regarding his courage for ever 
after to be thought by all who had heard him 
narrate his perils, as a great — ^a wonderful 
man ! 

This little interesting narrative made 
most of his hearers more talkative, par- 
ticularly his classical friend, Mr. Slylook, 
who expressed his own individual opinion in 
a confidential whisper so loud, that every 
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one in the room could hear it, nevertheless Mr. 
Slylook did state — " That he had the greatest 
respect for a man, who could thus fearlessly 
put at defiance the * brute force ' of an excited 
ignorant mob, and by-the-bye,'' continued 
the Professor of Classics, "this reminds me 
of an anecdote which was told me by a 
Mend of mine, who was a blue — " 

" Ah I ah !'' interrupted Doctor Blinthum, 
who seldom allowed an opportunity to escape 
of showing his great knowledge of every- 
thing. " Ah ! ah I how strange, Mr. Sly- 
look — The Blues are fine fellows, very fine 
fellows — that you should hit upon them 
I knew an officer in that regiment^ a noble 
fellow he was, too." Mr. Slylook gently 
interrupted the voluble Doctor, in the most 
mild way possible, by hinting to him, " That 
he did not mean the guards^ but the men 
who were educated at Christ's Hospital." 

The Doctor, no way bashftd, although he 
saw every one upon the titter at this "Lapsus 
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lingusB," laughing louder than any one, 
said — 

" Of course you did, Mr. Slylook — of course 
you did; I was perfectly aware of that ; but 
/ — "stammering forth some abortive idea, 
which he could not bring to the surface, 
when Mr. Bowman, observing his confusion, 
came to his rescue, remarking — 

" You wished, Doctor, to causea diversion.^^ 
Upon which the schoolmaster, nearly choked 
with laughter, replied — 

" That is capital ! excellent ! / did not 
think of that It is very good. I am 
indebted to you for the term." Then 
chuckling to himself, muttered — " Capital ! 
very excellent ! splendid !'* 

Doctor Theophilus Blinkhum although 
enjoying the joke, apparently with consider- 
able "gusto," did not, it was evident, 
relish it in reality. He was not blind to the 
sensation his awkward (though learned) 
interruption had created amongst us. It 
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had deprived him of part of his own good 
opinion of his own rare and versatile talents. 
It had wounded him in a most tender part, cut 
deep into his self-complacency, and laid bare 
an important portion of his dear self. There's 
no doubt he was mortified, vexed at his hasty 
interruption, and felt amioyed at tiie unenvi- 
able exhibition he had made of himself. How- 
ever it was done and could not be remedied, 
and therefore he must make the best of a "bad 
bargain." He made several efforts to regain 
the exuberance of his spirits which had 
evaporated, but in vain ; their effervescing 
qualities had been dissipated, and there only 
remained the duU, mawkish dregs of conscious 
mortification and chagrin. Doctor Theophi- 
lus Blinkhum, then and there, had suffered 
mental martyrdom. The worthy rector 
perceiving that the Doctor was ill at ease 
with himself, took the opportunity of 
changing the conversation, and thus we 
were all deprived of the pleasure of hearing 
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the anecdote of Mr. Slylook's friend " The 
BlueP 

This untoward event curtailed the pleasures 
of the ercning, no one was desirous to make 
amends for the Doctor's fedlure. The little 
Frenchman succeeded in raising a laugh by 
making an accidental blunder, and then 
looking extremely grave and unconcerned 
about the matter, even this soon died away, 
and we were all as inanimate as ever. 

Mr. Bowman having left, we were pre- 
paring for our "nightcaps and piUows," 
when the Doctor approaching me began agam 
to express his gratification that there was 
an increased cordiality amongst his stafl^ and 
he hoped it would continue. Mr. Slylook, too, 
was induced to express the same sentiments. 
The Doctor previously to his retiring for the 
night, came to each separately, and with 
much apparent sincerity, extended his hand, 
thanking us for our services and attentions 
to the duties of his establishment. 

The evening's soiree had terminated* The 
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Doctor had retired. The Masters had sepa- 
rated for the night. Everything assumed 
a more encouraging aspect — a more pro- 
mising garb. That night's friendship was 
an earnest of better things. The work- 
ers of the great machine were to be more 
closely connected. There were to be no 
more bickerings ! No more jealousy ! All, 
and everything, was to be on a better and 
different footing. That night's entertain- 
ment sealed the compact, ratified the agree- 
ment, cancelled all former feuds. 

All had gone to their rooms. La Mshe 
and myself were in mine, talking over the 
incidents of the parlour, when we heard — or 
fancied we heard, a strange, unaccountable 
kind of a noise, which appeared to issue 
from the dormitory, in which the senior 
boys slept. We listened for some time, 
still the noise was audible. It became 
louder, and more distinctly frequent. We 
approached towards the room. 

" Give it him — ^pepper him — ^he deserves 
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it!" was uttered by several voices. We 
opened the door and there we saw a scene 
which beggars all description. It conld 
probably only be fully realised by a reminis- 
cence of our school boy days. Here in a 
large room was the chivalrous, valiant Mr. 
Slylook, surrounded by all the boys, each 
with their " bolsters " dealing to their un- 
fortunate tutor the most desperate (and 
loving) blows ! Mr. Slylook was attempting 
to get away from them ; as he approached 
one side, he was sent back with fdrious 
blows to the other. We heard him endea- 
vouring in an angry tone to expostulate, 
which was the signal for the renewal of their 
amusement. At length he threatened to call 
the Doctor. This was received with addi- 
tional marks of the high estimation in which 
at that particular time, they were both held 
by these " obedient pupils." Blows fell 
with increased vigour and effect. I was about 
to proceed to his rescue, when the French- 
man enclosed me in his arms, and carried 
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tne like a baby to his room. There he 
secured me, and locked the door. Putting 
the key into his pocket he sat down and com- 
menced humming a tune. My remonstrances 
were useless, he would not let me stir, " It 
was all fun," he said, " let them enjoy it, if 
they like it.'' 

How long this "bolstering entertainment " 
had continued, and how long it would last, 
and what would be the consequences, it was 
fearful to anticipate. At last we heard 
footsteps approaching, and the well-known 
voice of the Doctor, thundering forth, as he 
approached the rooin of the insurgents. 

" What is all this confusion ? What does 
all this mean ? " He entered the room, and 
found to his suiprise, the boys in their beds 
and to all appearance in a " calm^ sound sleep. ^'^ 
The Doctor had been surely dreaming ! The 
mishap at the supper-table had disturbed his 
digestion ! It was a mistake ! 

" Dear me," he said to himself as he was 
leaving the room, " I thought, .too, I heard a 
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noise in this direction. It seems I am cer- 
tainly mis — " 

The Doctor stopped — he had stumbled 
over something " What conld it be ! '' He 
looks. Behold he discovers the unfortunate 
Mr. Slylook upon the floor, in a state of 
insensibility. The Doctor was horrified. 
He ran to my room. I was not there ; sus- 
picious as it may have appeared to the 
excitable Doctor at that moment, he at once 
was convinced that I was the originator, the 
" prime mover " in the matter. He rang 
the bells, and in a short time all the inmates 
were awoke. " What was it ? " " Was it 
a fire ? " " What has happened ? " These 
questions rang through the house, and no 
one could answer them — ^no one knowing 
what had occurred. The Doctor ordered two 
of his men servants into the room, who 
carried out the valiant Mr. Slylook. 

The Doctor examined the beds, their 
inmates were in a profound sleep^ one or two 
in their dreams were shouting out the name 
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t)f Mr. Slylook, ofliers were taking great 
liberties with the revered name of the 
Doctor, however there they were sleeping 
soundly enough. The Doctor was more 
perplexed and was lost in conjecture, when 
upon further inspection of the room, he had 
ocular proof that there had been a serious 
affi^y, the floor was strewed with feathers, 
the beds in great disorder ; the Doctor was 
maddened with excitement at this discovery, 
and just at this critical moment I made my 
appearance. The Doctor eyed me with the 
cmming of a fox, sayagely muttering- 

" Here's a disgraceful affair, sir, my boys 
in open rebellion, Mr. Slylook I believe 
murdered, '^ he viciously glared at me, " do 
you know anything about it? I want no 
equivocation, sir. / know who is at the 
bottom of it pretty well. I'U make him 
remember it." The enraged Doctor kept his 
«yes fixed steadily upon me. 

" I assure you Doctor Blinkhum, I know 
nothing as to the origin or cause of it, I am 

D 3 
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as ignorant of any knowledge of it as 
yourself.^' 

" Of course you are^^ sneered the Doctor, 
eyeing me with the corkscrew optic; ''of course 
you are. Pray, sir, where were you just now 
when I went into yonr room ? " 

"I certainly was not there^ neither was I 
here.^^ 

'*It is no use, sir," interrupted the 
irate Doctor, " your attempting to equivocate 
in this way, I will punish, sir, yes, I'll 
punish to the utmost extent of the law," he 
clenched his fist and thumped the panel of 
the door, " yes, sir, I'll punish him.'' 

" I know nothing about it. Doctor 
Bliokhum," I again replied and left the 
room. The Doctor was not so easily pacified, 
he pursujBd me along the passage, assailing 
me in the same coarse language, untH I 
reached my room, into which he was about 
to force himself; I. opposed him, and told 
him he had better suspend his judgment 
until he could learn from Mr. Slylook the 
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particulars of the affiair; he still continued 
his abuse, and I resisted his attempt to enter 
my room ; at this moment La Fishe emerged 
from his room and came to my rescue. 

"It is very unjust, Doctor BKnkhum," 
remarked La Fishe, " for you to accuse Mr. 
Mason in this way, he was with me from the 
time we left the siipper-room, until he came 
to you in the long room." 

"Of course he was," snarled the little 
man, " and no doubt, Monsieur, you know 
somethiQg about it." 

" What do you mean. Doctor BKnkhum?" 
said the Frenchman, his eyes flashing fire ; 
and getting very close to the Doctor. " Do 
you accuse me of beiDg concerned in this 
outbreak ? " The Frenchman raised his hand 
in a most menacing manner, " Do you accuse 
me, sir ? " The Doctor looked alarmed, and 
getting closer to me and . the door ironically 

said — 

"And what ifl did, sir?" 

" Why," mildly, but with much decision 
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La Fishe replied, "why although you are 
Doctor Blinkhum and I am La Fishe, if you 
were to repeat that foul charge against me^ 
I would if possible serve you worse than 
your boys have Mr. Slylook/' 

" Oh ! you would, would you, sir," said 
the principal, getting stiU closer to me and 
the door. "Eemember, sir, if you please, 
there is such a thing as law in this country, 
sir, which would soon bring you to your 
senses." 

" Ah ! ah ! " sneered the exasperated La 
Fishe, " I wish this law would rid your 
country of such ignorant dolts as presume 
to keep schools and style themselves Doctors, 
ah ! ah ! " continued the excited Frenchman, 
" I would have aU such men whipped for 
their presumption." 

" You'll leave my establishment to-mor- 
row morning, sir," said the Doctor with 
a smile of triumph. 

" With the greatest pleasure, the sooner 
the better. But, sir, before I quit, I'll balance 
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accounts with you," said the Frenchman 
with a look of scorn. " I will have an ex- 
culpation of the dastardly charge you have 
made against both myself and Mr. Mason." 

* ' Indeed, sir I " sneered the Doctor. * ' Pray, 
sir, what have you to do with Mr. Mason ? " 
sarcastically he added. "Are i/ou Mr. Mason's 
keeper, sic?*' 

" I am not," resolutely replied the French- 
man. " If I were Mr. Mason, I would let 
you know that I was an educated gentleman, 
and you a tyrannizing, ignorant quack." 

The little Professor of French gave the 
Doctor a look of the most profound contempt, 
and left him to his reflections. 

Shortly afterwards La Fishe was at my 
door. He was too excited to sleep— too 
agitated to remain in his own room. 

"What a mean, contemptible mind the 
Doctor must have, to blame you or me, or 
any one else, for every Uttle thing which 
occurs in his school." . 

^^ How do you account for it ?" 
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" It is easily accounted for," replied the 
foreigner. "He lives upon plotting and 
scheming, and therefore he suspects every 
one is doing the same.*^ 

" I am vexed he has accused you as well 
as myself/' 

" Nonsense, my dear friend — absurd. I 
care nothing about it. FU leave to-morrow, 
and then we shaU see how he gets on.'' 

" Don't leave on my account, La Pishe,'* 
I replied, <mxiously. " He may think we 
are combining against him." 

" Who cares for what he thinks," bitterly 
remarked La Fishe. " See how he has 
treated you, because his boys like you ; but, 
Mason, if you are what I take you to be, 
you'll not submit to his bullying any longer. 
If you appear to be frightened of him, he'll 
serve you as he did your poor heart-broken 
predecessor." La Fishe was distressingly 
agitated. 

" You may rely upon my not submitting 
to tyranny from any one.'' 
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" Well, well, Mason, we shall see. I only 
hope you'll not be weak-hearted, and then 
weTl let the Doctor know that he is not to 
treat his masters worse than ^^ common 
servants.'* 

" You have well said, Monsieur, * common 
servants,' for I see clearly we are only looked 
upon as ^servants' of a higher grade; 
yet we do not enjoy half the comforts they 
do." 

" Ah ! ah ! Mason, you are right, we are 
only tools — ^menials to perform the drudgery 
of his school.'' The frenchman again 
paused ; then, with a sardonic smile, as he 
approached the door, he took my hand, and 
added : — 

" Farewell, Mason ! To-morrow will show 
us wonderful things. Good night ! " 

With this salutation La Fishe virithdrew. 
Upon his opening my door I fancied I heard 
the hurried steps of some one running from 
it. I did not notice this circumstance to La 
Fishe, as it might have added to his present 
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excitement, and lead to consequences which 
at that time it was prudent to avoid. 

T retired to rest, wondering how Mr. Sly* 
look felt after his "bolstering reception;" 
whether he was really as much hurt as the 
Doctor had predicted — ^whether the events of 
that night would in any degree, and to what 
extent, contribute to the varied scenes of my 
chequered history. 

" Gk)od night, La Fishe. Let us see what 
your morrow will bring forth." These words 
dangled upon my lips until I fell into a re- 
freshing sleep. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

KALPH THOiam)N's EXPERIENCE, CONTDOJED. 

NoTBoa^G is more agreeable to an ex- 
hausted mind than the unexpected receipt 
of a letter from some dilatory correspondent ; 
such contributions are always welcome, 
aflfording a relief to the depressed spirits. 
Like a delicious and delightful shower upon 
the parched earth, which invigorates the 
stunted trees, and refreshes the scorched-up, 
sickly herbage; evenso was the eflfectproduced 
upon my mind, when I opened the second 
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packet from my friend Thornton, in which 
hegayemea<;ntinnationofhis;xperience. 

"Without offering any apology to my 
readers, I shall allow him to speak for him- 
self, and trust no one will feel indignant at 
the choice which I have ventured to make. 

" ^ This world, my dear Mason, in which 
we live is a strange one,' so says the poor, 
buffetted creature, who receives * more kicks 
than halJ^ence ; ' now I must differ entirely 
from this conclusion, and meet it with a direct 
negative. * The world is all weU enough, 
sir,' remarked a poor destitute to me one day, 
when I was strolling along the wide path of 
life, seeking after happiness. ^ The world is 
all well enough, sir — but it's the people in it 
you see, sir, that we ought to blame and does 
all the mischief.' I think you must agree 
with me that this unlettered child of misery, 
took a more philosophical view of our 
' Cosmos,' than the generality of people do. 
He took a plain common sense view of a 
simple truth, and without any difficulty gave 
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a simple, forcible illustration of it. He had 
no conceits — cobwebs of the brain, to clear 
away. Being ^ a man of one idea' his judg- 
ment was not enveloped in a cloud of mystic 
nothingness, and hence he could see clear 
enough the result of a plain fact, and in his 
untutored thoughts gave a rational solution 
to an otherwise difficult problem — ^I heartily 
ooincide with him ; — ^and if the public 
walited evidence more forcible in support of 
his views of human nature, I would invite 
them to spend a day with me at the Forcing 
Institution. 

" Here the world without is all loveliness, 
aU harmony, all unity, the people in this 
beautiful creation, represented by the Eev. 
Zaccheus Cultshaw, all coarseness, aU 
inaUgnity, aU discord ; dkjointed in every 
part, — ^man set against his fellow man by the 
most refined price of strategy, everything 
^ horribly beautiful' — 
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" like hope upon a deathbed, and nnwoniy 
The Iris sits, while all around is torn 
By the distracted waters, bears serene 
Its brilliant hues, with all their beams unshorn ; 
Besembling, 'mid the torture of the scene. 
Love watching madness with unalterable mien." 



" The Eev. Zaccheus Cultshaw was always 
restless and disagreeable, whenever he saw 
two of his Masters intimate. He would be 
snre to make them distrustful of each other, 
accomplishing his design in the most unheard 
of manner. I'll give you an instance, and 
you'll see at once how effectual his plans 
were in their results. 

" I was not long at the Forcing Institution 
before I perceived that Mr. Sharpnose was 
a regular ^ toady ' to the Principal, telling 
him every little thing which transpired not 
only in the school, but amongst the Masters 
— so that nothing occurred, however minute 
or insignificant, without its reaching the ears 
of the Eev. Zaccheus Cultshaw. 

" This toady, or as he was called ^ Jackal ' 
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of the Institution, used his best endeavours 
to prevail upon me to have a bad opinion of 
Mr. Lupkins, before I really knew anything 
about either of them. Finding his efforts 
in this particular did not answer his expec- 
tations, he privately informed the Principal, 
that Lupkins and myself were getting too inti- 
mate and confidential. My ignorance of this 
underhanded information, threw me com- 
pletely off my guard. A day or two afterwards, 
the Principal in the most oily words, told me 
he thought it was right to inform me, ' That 
Mr. Lupkins did not speak well of me, or 
entertain a very high opinion of my attain- 
ments.' I don't believe a word of it myself 
you know, Mr. Thornton,' added the crafty 
Principal, ^only he says so. I don't wish 
you to say a word to him about it, because 
he told me strictly private and confidential, 
and didn't wish it to be repeated.' 

"Now I imagine, my dear Mason, if you 
were told an opinion of this kind, by such a 
person, you would think it legitimately true, 
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and would in consequence * fight rather 
shy' of the detractor of your fair name. 
Precisely so I acted, looking upon Mr. 
Lupkins as a kind of ^Ogre/ and was as 
surly to him as I possibly could be without 
downright insulting him. I observed, too, 
that he appeared to view me more in the 
light of a spy^ than as a Master. Things 
went on this way for about a month, until 
one night Lupkins came to my room, under 
pretence of borrowing some trifling article, 
and seeing him rather inclined to stay, I 
asked him to take a chair. This condescen- 
sion overpowered him. He remarked, 

" ^ I am sorry, Mr. Thonlton, you have so 
unfevourable an opinion of me.' 

" ^ TJnfevourable opinion of you, Mr. 
Lupkins. Who is your informant ? ' 

" * I am precluded from naming/ he re- 
plied. 

" ^ You are much mistaken, Mr. Lupkins, 
I have had no reason to form an unfavourable 
opinion of you.' 
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" ^ I thought not, sir.' 

" * I can guess who told you this, Mr. 
Lupkins.' 

" * Whom do you suspect then, sir ? ' 

" * The same party who told me that you 
had said, * That you had a very contemptible 
opinion of my abilities.' 

" ^ Good God ! ' exclaimed poor Lupkins, 
^ who uttered that gross falsehood ? ' 

" * The very same person, Mr. Lupkins.' 

" * And that person was — ' Mr. Lupkins 
paused. 

"^The Eev. Zaccheus Cultshaw,' I 
added. 

" ^ Good Heavens ! ' again exclaimed Lup- 
kins. * What trickery.' 

" From that period Lupkins and myself 
became extremely social. We considered 
ourselves * innocent martyrs ' to the specious, 
transparent tactics of the Eev. Zaccheus 
Cultshaw. I now found Lupkins to be the 
same sort of a person, whom I had imagined 
he was when I first saw him, so that * out of 
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evil came good.' The Eev. Zaccheus, in his 
over anxiety to serve both of us, overreached 
the mark, and accomplished the opposite of 
what his wishes were, in contradiction of 
all the known laws of science, ^ making 
extremes meet.' There soon sprung up 
between us a reciprocity of sentiment, which 
increased daily, as we came to know each 
other better. It was a great relief to both 
of us, and took off much of the * odious 
garnish ' of our duties. 

" Finding Lupkins had paid considerable 
attention to the subject of education, we 
often employed our ^ leisure hours ' in des- 
canting upon it. His experience too was 
great. An amusing anecdote or two I am 
tempted to give you, in order that we may 
see, my dear Mason, that there are other 
horses wearing the same sort of harness, 
which we find so intolerably galling to us. 

" ^ The Principal with whom I was,' 
observed Lupkins, ^ before I came here, was 
one of the strangest compounds of humanity 
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that was ever permitted * to fret his little 
hour upon the stage.^ He was remarkably 
conceited, and extremely ignorant. He 
associated everything which he taught or 
did, with his own superior views and capa- 
bilities. All systems were decidedly bad, 
everything imperfect. He was the re- 
generator of this benighted world. The 
great light which was to iUumine by the 
refractive rays from his brilliant self, the 
utter darkness of the whole universe. He 
was a Uving, walking wonder. His notions 
of teaching geometry were as unique as they 
were unintelligible and ridiculous. 

" ^ It is most remarkable, Mr. Lupkins, 
the said Principal (whose cognomen was 
Spherical) observed to me after I had been 
with' him a day or two, * that you Cam- 
bridge men don't understand the correct 
method of teaching geometry.' Confessing 
my ignorance of such a fact, I begged him 
to favour me with his reasons for so grave an 
assertion. 

VOL. n. B 
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" * No one doubts, Mr. Lupkins, that Cam- 
bridge stands pre-eminently first as the great 
school for mathematics, but, sir, they are 
deficient in their knowledge of teaching 
geometry.' 

" I looked grave, and mused ! 

" * I don't mean to say, sir — ^you'll under- 
stand — that you don't teach it well or 
correctly, but that your system is not suffi- 
ciently comprehensive, there is a want of 
method, and clearness of demonstration.' 

"Again I looked up — Glistened, and 
thought ! 

" ^ Now, Mr. Lupkins, I should like you 
to come into my class-room, and see me 
exercise my pupils in demonstrative 
geometry, and I think you'll be convinced 
of the truth of what I have stated.' 

" Accordingly we adjourned to his class- 
room, where I soon had ocular proof of the 
(absurd) excellencies of his system. 

"After drawing most ungeometrical 
figures upon the black board, and calling up 
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a boy, who liad evidently been well crammed 
for the occasion, Mr. Spherical asked him to 
go through the exercise, which the boy did 
with great glibness of manner. What he 
really was demonstrating must ever remain a 
secret, confined exclusively and for ever to 
Mr. Spherical and his adroit pupil. 

" ^Kow you see, Mr. Lupkins,' the Princi- 
pal triumphantly remarked, ^at once the 
advantages of this pl^n. It is as you must 
have perceived, simple, and not calculated to 
overburden the mind with a load of book 
work which most boys cannot compre- 
hend.' 

"Then taking me aside, he continued, 
with much self-gratulation in his looks, 

" ^ That hoy ^ Mr. Lupkins, imder this plan, 
if he went to Cambridge, would beat all 
your Senior Wranglers hollow! ' 

" I opened my mouth and gaped, wonder- 
ing whether I had been in a dream, or 
listening to a madman ! 

"Upon another occasion, Mr. Spherical 

E 2 
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wished me to witness his superior method of 
teaching EngUsh grammar. 

" ^ You shall see, Mr. Lupkins, with 
what ease my boys will be able to under- 
stand the peculiar difficulties of our lan- 
guage.' 

" Again expressing the pleasure I should 
feel in learning anything from him, he pro- 
ceeded, 'You know as well as I do, Mr. 
Lupkins, that very little attention is paid in 
our schools to English. I make it a point 
with me to teach it well. Upon my plan they 
get on wonderfully. They'll astonish you, 
Mr. Lupkins, when you hear them — as they 
have everybody else.' 

"The class had now entered the room. 
Mr. Spherical ordered them to stand round 
his desk, when he commenced by asking the 
first boy, 

"'What is a glass?' 

" ' A noun, sir.' 

" * Are you quite sure it is a noun? ' 

" ' Yes, sir.' 
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^^^Wliatisanoun?' 

*^ ^ The name of anything we can see.' 

"There was a general buzz throughout 
the class, all being desirous to give the 
definition. It was enough, Mr. Spherical 
had left the room. In a short time he 
returned with a common tumbler. 

" * Now, then,' he continued, holding up 
the glass to the boys. ^ Now, then, what is 
the name of this T 

" * A glass !' shouted out all the class. 

<' * What part of speech is it T 

^^ ^ A noun !' roared out the young gram- 
marians. 

" * Why is it a noun ? ' 

" ^ Because we can see it, sir.' 

" * Oh! then this is a noun because you 
can see it ? said Mr. Spherical, casting a 
knowing leer at me. 

" ' Yes, sir.' 

" ^ Then suppose I put it into my desk, 
and you caonot see it, what part of speech is 
it noto?^ 
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"Mr. Spherical again leered at me, and 
nodded. 

*^ There was a pause, none of his far- 
famed scholars would venture upon an 
opinion. Once more Mr. Spherical smiled 
at me ; I tried my uttermost to look serious, 
and waited for his exposition. 

" ^ Now, then, boys,' he remarked, * you 
see the fallacy of your dejfinition, without it 
is thoroughly explained to you.' 

" Mr. Spherical opened his desk, and again 
producing the glass, he held it towards the 
boys, with the forefinger of his right hand 
pressing gently against the edge of it. ' How 
can this glass be anything but a glass, and 
yet you say it is a noun ! ' He again smiled 
at me. ^ You see clearly, don't you, there is 
a distinction without a difference, which is 
what we say in logic ahsurdum argummtum! 

" The boys were as silent as mice. They 
never had heard anything so remarkable 
before ! 

"Having been edified for half an hour 
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with Mr. Spherioal's attempt to explain away 
a difficulty, which only existed in his owu 
confused notions of things, I remarked — 

" ^ That when a boy, being brought up 
upon the Eton system, I had learnt the 
definition of a noun to be the name of any 
thing or leing we ^ee or discourse oV 

" ' Exactty so, replied the sapient Mr, 
Spherical, scratching his ear, 'but it is the 
mystification of the terms used in explaining, 
wherein the absurdity lies.^ 

"Being fatigued and mystified with the 
absurd nonsense ^ of this 'metaphysical 
marvel,^ I left Mr. Spherical with his pupils 
to enjoy the benefits of their admiration and 
wonder. 

" ' He must have been an oddity/ I 
remarked, after Mr. Lupkins had finished 
his anecdotes. 

" ' He was a strange fish,' Lupkins replied. 
* He had an idea that he could do anything.' 

" ' What did he really teach ? ' 

^* ' Nothing at all I He would talk well. 
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but no one could understand what he was 
talking about' 

" * I suppose he had a good school?' 

" * Yes ; he had great tact, and would 
palaver the parents to such an extent, that 
they thought him really a clever man.' 

" * Was he a University man V 

" ' University man ! nonsense !' 

" ' What had he been then ?' 

"^What do you think?' 

" * I have not the slightest idea.' 

" ' Suppose he had been in business and 
failed ! ' 

" ^ Impossible ! ' 

" ' It is a fact ; he had been a — ' 

"^What?' 

" ' Tailor t ' 

" The Eev. Zaccheus Cultshaw was exceed- 
ingly wrathful upon discovering that his 
attempt to dissever Lupkins from me had 
only cemented us tighter, firmer together. 
His ire in all its fury was poured out upon 
me. There was now gall in his words, 
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wormwood in his looks. His stratagems for 
my annoyance were more refined and subtle ; 
one of his chief objects was to worry, teaze, 
yex me^ his greatest pleasure to see the 
effects of his torturing. To witness the 
writhing prostration of the mind was to 
him an exquisite, dainty morsel. He 
relished it vastly. He would grin and gloat 
over it He was never weary, but con- 
tinued his persecutions with malicious 
diligence. 

'' ' The tyrant's vengeanco runs its mad career 
Of hatred, sharpened by suspicious fear.' 

" It would be utterly impossible, my dear 
Mason, to give you even a slight outline of 
the broils which now daily occurred between 
the Eev. Zaccheus Cultshaw and myself. 
He evidently had resolved to make my 
position as disagreeable as he possibly could 
do. He saw I was indifferent and unmoved 
at his coarse vituperation, and that incited 

E 3 
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his malevolent heart to persevere in his 
torturous conduct. 

" We had been ' rowing ' the whole of a 
certain day, and in the evening he sent for 
me into his study; thinking his inventive 
powers could not discover any fresh cause for 
a continuation of these 'little misunder- 
standings/ I went somewhat in good spirits. 
However, I * reckoned without mine host 
again,' he was furious and rampant. 

" ' I am shocked^ sir, literally shocJcedj 
sir, to observe such untidiness.' 

« ' Where V 

" ' Where !' sneeringly repeatrag my 
words. ' Where, sir, as if you don't know !' 

*' ' I really do not, sir.' 

" ' Then, sir, I can only say it is time you 
should know? 

" ' What is it, sir ?' I inquired. 

" ' Can you understand me when I speak ? 
I really don't know how to speak plain 
enough ; I must go and take lessons fix)m 
one of the Old Bailey Barristers^ to enable 
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me to get on with you. I must, indeed ! for 

there's so much twisting and beating about the 
bush, that it is impossible to get at anything.' 

" ^ I really, sir, don't know to what you 
allude, or what you are talking about.' 

" * Indeed, sir !' savagely the Eev. Zaccheus 
replied. ^ It is shocking I it is dreadful P 
Then stopping suddenly he listened, and 
resumed — 'There's a noise in the school, 
Mr. Thornton^ will you go and see where it 
is?' 

" I went and returned. 

"'Was there a noise, sir?' he craftily 
inquired. 

" * There was a slight noise.' 

" ' Oh ! there was a noise. What master 
is in the school ? ' 

'' ' Mr. Lupkins,' I replied. 

" Whereupon the Eev. Zaccheus Cultshaw 
sprang from his seat, and went to his door, 
shouting out in the most excited manner — 

" 'Mr. Lupkins ! Mr. Lupkins ! I want you, 
Mr. LupkiQS, directly if you please.' 
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"Poor Lupkins, in anticipation of some 
serious catastrophe having unexpectedly 
occurred in the reverend principal's room, 
jumped from his seat, by which sudden 
movement he placed in imminent danger the 
heads of several of his pupils, who were im- 
peding his progress, and instantly was in the 
presence of the Eeverend Zaccheus. Lupkins 
looked about him at the same time to discover 
the cause of his alarm, before the reverend 
gentleman could inform him; Lupkins looked 
in vain for any material object, all things in 
the room assumed their wonted order. * What 
could it be V thought Lupkins. ' Something 
of a serious nature must have occurred, 
from the increased excitement of the Eev. 
Zaccheus Cultshaw. What could it be?' 
again thought poor Lupkins. 

" a am surprised, Mr. Lupkins, to hear this 

of you ;' poor Lupkins gaped and stared, but 

said nothing ! The Eev. Zaccheus continued — 

^ I never thought so myself^ Mr. Lupkins.' 

" ^ What is it, sir ? ' timidly asked Lupkins. 
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" * That you cannot keep your class quuV 

" * Who says so ? ' indignantly demanded 
Lupkins. 

" * Mr. Thornton here,' coolly rejoined the 
Bey. Zaccheus. 

" * I beg your pardon, sir,' I instantly re- 
plied, ^ I said no such thing.' 

" ^I leg your pardon^ Mr. Thornton^ but 
you did.' 

" You are mistaken, sir.' 

" * Did you not state to me, Mr. Thornton, 
just now, that tiiere was a noise in the 
school ? ' 

" * You wished me to go and see where 
the noise was.' 

" ^ And you told me it was in the school- 
room.' 

" * I did not tell you, sir, that Mr. Lupkins 
could not keep his boys quieV 

" ^You didy sir^^ sharply snarled the prin- 
cipal. ' If there was a noise in the school-room 
and Mr. Lupkins was in the room and the 
noise continued, it is plain that Mr. Lupkins 
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could not keep them quiet ^ which is what 
you just now reported to me, Mr. Thornton.' 

" ^ You heard the noise first, sir, and then 
told me to go and see where it was.' 

" ^ Exactly so ; and you came in and told 
me that Mr. Lupkins could not keep them 
guietJ 

" ^ I beg your pardon, sir, those were not 
my words.' 

" ' But what you said implied it.' 

" ^ Quite different, sir; my observation was 
a very natural one, and there was no impli- 
cation in it.' 

" ^ Well, Mr. Lupkins,' he smoothly 
remarked, ^I am very sorry to hear this 
opinion of your want of discipline,' looking 
at me, ' especially from your intimate friend, 
Mr. Thornton,' then breaking out into a most 
violent rage, exclaimed — 

"aamaruined man! I am a ruined 
man I Here I have a gentleman placed in 
the school and he camiot keep the bot/s quietj 
and here I have another gentleman who will 
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never do anything that I wish to be done. 
It is BhocTdng^ it is dreadfal I How can you 
two gentlemen come to me at the end of the 
half-year for your enormous salaries ! It is 
really too bad, I must do the work myself. 
What do you mean, gentlemen ? K this is 
not picking my pocket, what is it ? Oh ! 
gentlemen, gentlemen, you're all a parcel of 
' Timeservers^ It is shocking^ it is dreadful ! ' 

" The oracle had ceased, and before we 
could reply, he was out of the room ! 

" That night we felt more disgusted than 
ever at the contemptible tactics of the Rev. 
Zaccheus Cultshaw, and before we parted on 
that nighty my dear Mason, we had cordially 
resolved upon a certain line of conduct which 
we intended to pursue, and to carry out in 
all its integrity, and with all its conse- 
quences.'' 
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CHAPTEB V. 

EALPH THOEim)N^S EXPEEIBNCE, CONTINXJED. 

" The ridiculous of life, my dear Mason, 

ft 

often accomplislies results and produces 
effects, which in their indirect tendency are 
more beneficial to mankind, than the skill or 
knowledge of th6 most scientific or learned 
amongst us. Thinking you are like myself, 
fiilly I don't say of what, but certainly I may 
venture to assume not of admiration of 
the amiable ^peculiarities' of the Rev. 
Zaccheus Cultshaw, I purpose to divert the 
current of your * stisceptibiUties ' into another 
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channel, wherein I hope you will discover 
some amusement to compensate you for the 
dismal description of my late experience. 
* Experientia sapientiam docet.^ After all, my 
friend, I don^t know whether these rugged 
impediments of Ufe do not contribute to our 
enjoyment of many things, which otherwise 
would escape our notice, or be considered 
beneath our observation. There is no doubt 
the hungry man relishes the coarsest food, 
as the thirsty man enjoys the bitterest, 
dirtiest of waters. Without a strongly marked 
outUne the picture woidd not be perfect, the 
sombre back-ground contrasts with the 
delicate tints of the most prominent parts, 
giving to the whole an appearance of 
exquisite beauty; eTen80,Mend, let us think; 
^ take thiags as they come.' lam afraid you'll 
not admire the picture I have drawn ; the 
outline is too heavy ^ the skill of the artist is 
required to give it a finish, the colours are 
too glaring, and must be softened down a 
Uttle! 
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" Stop, my dear Mason, in the midst of 
your criticism, wait and see, this picture will 
prove to be beautiful ; time will polish it, 
reduce its sharpness and make it appear to 
the admiring gazer in aU its fullness of force 
and power. The voice of the pvhlic will be 
sounded in its praise, that will be heard, its 
potentiality felt and acknowledged, even by 
such obtuse characters as the Eev. Zacchens 
Cultshaw. Wait, my dear Mason, see the 
effect produced ere you condemn the picture. 

"In looking over my ^vade mecum,' I 
find several little ' mems, ' which I made at 
the time, in reference to a celebrated charac- 
ter, who attended the Forcing Institution as 
^ Maitre de Danse,' and shall at once give 
you a few extracts from this amusing little 
document. 

'^ Maitre de Dame. 

" Monsieur Pomposot was a smart, well- 
dressed, dashing sort of a man, quite mer- 
curial in his movements, most agile in his 
actions, and a great favourite amongst the 
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boys, because he could not prevent their 
playing all sorts of tricks with him ; he was 
one of those ^ celebrities ' who gloried in a 
foreign patronymic, and in consequence was 
considered ^ahionable. His language was a 
compound of extravagant nonsense and 
foreign jargon, forming altogether an elegant 
mixture of the absurd and the ridiculous, 
which, of coursCy was much admired, because 
it was not understood. 

" The Calisthenic Master hearing a great 
noise outside the door, shouts out ' Come in, 
sir,' not finding any one answering, he slides 
across the room with ^ fiddle and bow ' in 
hand, and gently opening the door, to his great 
surprise he perceives no one there ! Eetum- 
ing to his attentive pupils he looks around 
him, his fiingers slightly gliding over the 
strings of his fiddle. 

" ^ I certainly thought there was somebody 
in that room,' making an attempt to look 
grave, ' but I must have been mistaken ; now 
gentlemen, one, two, three,' he again looked 
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towards the door, ^ I thought I heard the 
noise again.' 

" ' Perhaps it was an echOy sir,' seriously 
remarked one of his pupils. 

" ^ A very good idea, sir, perhaps so ; now 
then one, two — ' 

" ^ If you please, sir,' interrupted ayoung 
gentleman, drawling out his words in a most 
sanctimonious tone, ^ John says, that after 
you are gone, he often hears your fiddle 
playing some of your pretty tunes to us.' 

"This was too much; even Monsieur 
Pompos6t relaxed the rigidity of his solemn 
face, and with his pupils made the room 
ring with laughter. 

"Order being restored, Monsieur Pomposdt 
resumed his lesson. 

"'Bend your knees, my good little boy^ 
and pray do not shut your eyes so, you 
wink so much that it disturbs the equili- 
brium of your body.' 

"The pupil in trying not to wink so much^ 
of course winked a great deal more. 
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"^Now then, sir, this figure is very- 
elegant, one, two, three — ' a loud laugh in - 
terrupted the explanation of the dancing 
master, and made the winker wink so much, 
that in his anxiety to do the figure well, he 
overbalanced himself and fell upon the fioor, 
another very loud cough and another very 
loud laugh made the ^ Maitre de Danse ' 
quite irate with his pupils. 

" ^ Who was it did that ? I think it was 
yoUy sir.' 

" ^No it was not, sir.' 

" ^ Then, sir,' replied the master, ^ if it 
was not you^ with terrific emphasis, his 
fiddle assisting, ^ then, sir, it was somebody 
eke ! Why are you staring at me, sir ? ' he 
continued, observing that the winking boy 
was making peculiar faces at him, ^ in this 
ungentlemanly way ? ' 

* ' ^ I suppose I may look.' 

" ^ This is not a look, but a vulgar stare, 
sir. I beg you'll not repeat this beha- 
viour.' 
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" After this slight interruption, the lesson 
proceeded for some time, to the evident 
satisfaction of the master, imtil one of hi s 
pupils, who at all times was fond of the 
ridiculous, made an attack upon the patience 
of his master. 

" * Why shut your eyes so, sir? ' 

" ^ Oh, sir, my eyes are weak, I want some 

" ^ Indeed ! I was not aware of that fact^ 
it is a very serious thing, sir,' looking 
most fatherly at him. * Now then, one, two, 
three.' 

" The fiddle commenced, the blind dancer 
to keep up his assumed character, rolled 
about in a most grotesque manner imtil at 
last he appeared unable to stand. 

" ^ Mr. — •' said the dancing master, getting 
angry, * hold up, I perceive amongst your 
other puerile infirmities you have weak 
legs.' 

" ^ Oh yes, sir, very weak' (almost falling 
down). 
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" * And your knees, too, are not very 
strong.^ 

*' ' Oh no, sir.^ 

" ^ I dare say you are not strong^ sir.' 

" * I am very weak indeed, sir' (tumbling 
against two or three boys, who all fell upon 
the floor). This specimen of the weakness of 
the boy was extremely gratifying to his 
companions, several of whom in their laud- 
able attempt to raise the prostrate dancers, 
tumbled upon them, making a heap of 
^fallen humanity.' The dancing master 
stormed, his fiddle squeaked, the boys roared, 
forming altogether a ^ discord of (far from) 
sweet sounds,' and the Eev. Zaccheus 
Cultshaw entered ! This formed the climax, 
he viewed the mighty ones like a general 
who would survey the. battle field after a 
murderous encounter with the enemy, he 
eyed the prostrate ' Maltre de Danse ' with 
a flash of scorn and contempt. 

"^Do you call this teachmff^ sir?' he 
thundered forth* ^Are these the figwres 
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you teach them to make ? you are ruining 
the discipline of my school, sir, and the 
sooner you alter it the better.' 

"The poor calisthenic master bent about 
in the most abject manner. He first looked 
at his faithfiil fiddle, then at his pupils, and 
afterwards at the principal, but, alas! he 
saw no sympathy there ! The boys, with a 
great eflfort, endeavoured to appear grave. 
They could scarcely restrain their inclinations 
to resimie their fun, even in the august 
presence of the principal! 

" The Eev. Zaccheus Cultshaw seeing this 
state of confusion, and probably fancying his 
dancing-master had cut ^sufl&cient capers' 
for that evening, told him he had better 
retire, and leave the pupils under his pater- 
nal care. 

^^The next dancing evening came, and 
with it the poor master. It was astonishing 
to see the placidity of his countenance. He 
entered the room with the same emollient 

slide, with his usual gratulatory smile. His 
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pupils were particularly friendly, all making 
a most determined attack upon his hand, 
and in their shake to assure him of their 
obedience and respect. The master was 
overpowered at this juvemle demonstration, 
being so very different from what he had 
anticipated after the unceremonious ejection 
on the previous evening. Everything 
appeared to put on a new face, all things 
went on smoothly, it was now so pleasant, 
so agreeable. The master was extremely 
pleased; the fiddle unusually lively, until 
the charm was broken by the ^ winking^ 
pupil. This naughty teaze could not avoid 
casting a ^ bit of his fim,' at the poor Maifre 
de Danse^ to the great amusement of his 
compeers. 

" ^ Mr. ' remarked his master, with 

great ire in his looks, and the sound of his 
fiddle. 'You're — ^you're — I don't know 
what to say ; you're quietly disorderly.' 

" This original expression caused them all 
to titter, one even ventured to whistle. 

VOL. II. p 
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" * Somebody whistled. Who was it T 

" All stoutly denied the accusatibn. 

"^ Well, I would send you all out of the 
room, only I won't stay to inquire into the 
matter.' The lesson was once more com- 
menced. * Now, then, gentlemen, one — ^two 
— three. Why so much jumping about, 
Mr. . You're a hopping gentleman.' 

" * I am not hopping, sir.' 

" ^ Then don't be so shakey. Why are 
you so shakey? You're a regular fidget.' 

" < Am I, sir I what's that ? ' innocently 
inquired the pupil, looking round at his 
companions with one of his knowing 
winks. 

" * You make yourself, sir, superbly 
ridiculous.' 

^* * Lor, sir, you don't say so 1' 

"The whole class was convulsed. The 
dancing-master saw he could not cope with 
the combined force of wit from all of his 
pupils, therefore, scraping upon his fiddle, 
he ejaculated-'' 
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1 " ^ -25?^ risu cognoscere stultus? 

"This Tingrammatical exposition of his 
virtuous feelings was delivered with the 
solemn pomp and gravity of a priest from 
the Delphic oracle, and was received with a 
loud cheer. 

" Finding his efforts could avail nothing, 
he sat down, and thus allowed the force of 
nonsense to exhaust itself, until it was 
succeeded by a decorous calm, when he again 
commenced his agreeable duties, 

" ^ You must stand up, sir, and get your 
proper * aplomb.^ 

"^ Oh, yes! What is it?^ 

" ^ Why, sir, when you extend the extreme 
point of your larger toe.' 

"*The great toe^ do you mean, sir?' 
with much simplicity inquired the weak- 
kneed pupil. An iudignant scrape upon the 
fiddle was the only answei* to the inquisitive 
pupil. * To its utmost limit, you must then 
^viforW thrust it forward until it reaches 

F 2 
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the ground; and then^ sir, you must spin 
upon it like a humming — ^ 

^^^BirdP suggested his winking pupiL 

'^ ' No, sir, not like one of those peculiar 
infinitesimal creatures, but — ' 

" ' Perhaps a bee^ sir,' remarked the young 
dancer with the weak eyes. 

" ^No, sir, nor that either ; but why do 
you interrupt me? Oh, very weU, well 
proceed now — one — ^two — ^three.' 

'' He had forgotten his learned explanation, 
and thought only of his fiddle and bow ! 

^' ' That's exceedingly nice, Mr. ^^ 

approaching his pupiL ' Dear me, how beau- 
tiful you smelL What denUfrical compound 
do you patronize ? It is very delicious — 
quite aromatic — ^I dare say it is particularly 
pleasant, is it not, Mr. ? ' 

" Unfortunately for his pupils, and addi- 
tionally vexatious to me, my dear Mason, 
the dancing-master was interrupted in the 
n^dst of his glowing eulogium, by the sound 
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of the sonorous bell, which announced the 
hour for retiring. His loving pupils pressed 
again, with their usual devotedness, his 
extended hand, and bending most obsequi- 
ously, he made his polite exit. 

"Another evening arrived big with the 
events of another interesting * melange' 
with our friend the calisthenic master. Upon 
his gently, graceftdly, sliding into the room, 
his pupils, as usual, and as in duty bound, 
greeted him with their smiles and shakes 
which were quite invigorating, (for be it 
known to all obedient pupils, of whatever 
age, sex, parentage, talent or deportment, 
either now dwelling in this ^sea-girthed' 
island or elsewhere, that the pupils of this 
* elastic master' have always shown to him 
and his fiddle the greatest external respect). 
After going through some little preliminary 
formulae, he commenced charming his pupils 
with the melody of his fiddle. The first 
figure having been executed to his entire 
satisfaction, and the boys behaving much 
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better than usual, he oflfered to teach 
them the * Sailor's Hornpipe/ whereupon 
his pupils were so delighted, that they 
crowded around him to proflfer their thanks 
for this condescending recognition of their 
good behaviour. 

" But dancing, *like love can never always 
run smooth ' and so the elated * Maltre de 
danse ^ soon discovered. He had scarcely 
commenced the first step, when one of his 
pupils (it is supposed the winking one) 
extended his leg so far in the direction of 
Monsieur Pomposot's * understandings ' that 
it had the disagreeable effect of over- 
balancing him, and as a sequence, he fell, 
fiddle, bow, and all, to the ground. The 
room being particularly dirty, did not in any 
material degree add to the beauty of his 
neatly arranged clothes; on the contrary, 
rather adorned them, with several unmis- 
takeable marks of his having been luxuriat- 
ing upon the floor.' His pupils were greatly 
concerned at this mishap, all eager to assist 
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lum to rise, extremely anxious to brusli him, 
hoping he was not hurt. They assured him 
it was purely accidental, trusted he would 
commence again. They would be so much 
obliged to him, and so very attentive. He 
looked upon them with the placid smile of a 
^ martyr,' and having noticed and felt their 
sympathy, he gave an extra scrape upon his 
fiddle, and exclaimed — 

" ^ Tou must know, young gentlemen, it is 
extremely dangerous to lose our equilibrium. 
When the human body once departs from its 
perpendicular, it is diflGlcult in the extreme 
to preserve its true gravitating point. Now, 
my young friends, you perceive I lost my 
perpendicular, and found my centre of 
gravity culminate upon the floor.' 

" The fiddle was uproarious, the dancing 
master amiable, and the hornpipe was per- 
formed to the evident satisfaction of his 
admiring pupils. 

"Another figure was commenced, and 
another little ^emeute^ occurred. Monsieur 
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Pomposot hearing a noise, abruptly stops, and 
turning round, said— 

" ' There is some troublesome little boy 
here. Will he be kind enough to be quiet.' 
" Another noise of a cat kind is heard in 
the adjoining room. He goes towards it, and 
pulling open one of the folding-doors, inserts 
his head (with his nicely arranged hair) into 
the room. 

" * What little animal have we here ? Is 
it Miss PuLSsy, or some young gentleman, 
who is so playfully disposed, as to try to 
imitate this beautiful domestic animal.' 

" * Are you afraid of cats, sir ? ' inquired 
one of his pupils. 

" ' Oh, no, not in the least, only the sound 
of their mellifluous voices is not pleasant or 
agrieeable just now. ' Then looking under 
the table, ^Will the sweet little innocent 
show himself. Come, pussy, pussy, come 
along, we won't hurt you.' Again he stooped 
down, and his hand alighting upon the head 
of some boy, whom he produced, and to the ; 
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amusement of the boys, and his own surprise, 
he discovered that the young * Grimalkin' 
was his friend, the weak-kneed boy. Loud 
and jocund was the laughter at his succesid. 
Having given ^Miss Pussy' a dancing lec- 
ture, the business of the evening assumed its 
wonted steadiness. 

" The boys were disposed to teaze, which 
made the master angry and cross. 

" * Mr. , don't shut your eyes so. 

Why are you so lazy ? Look up, * tendez vos 
bras.' I must have attention. • Now, let 
there be a continuity of extensioil. Kow 
then — one, two, three, f-o-u-r.' 

" One of his pupils stumbled. 

" * Why do you disturb the quietude of the 
room, sir ? ' 

" * If you please sir, I've got som6 chil- 
blains.' 

" * Oh! have you. They are particularly 
aimoying, I should think. Well, I'll excuse 
you. Now, sir (turning to another), haveH'' 
you also chilblains ? Hold up your head. 
Stretch out your legs. There, that is a fine 

F 3 
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carriage. Now then — one, two, three, 
f-o-u-r.' 

"The fiddle works, the master capers, and 
the pupils do their best to imitate him in all 
the caricature of mimicry, 

" * Pray, sir,' inquired one of his pupils, 
which, I verily believe, was the winking 
teaze; ^is the Scotch fiddU often danced 
now?' 

" ^ Scotch fiddle ! ' indignantly replied the 
^Maitre de Danse,' scraping lustily upon his 
own favourite instrument. *The Scotch 
fiddle, as you call it, is not a dance at all, 
although it makes people, who are affected 
with it, jump about like some of you do 
when you are unruly.' 

" * Oh I sir, do please tell us what it is,' 
shouted all of them, and crowding round 
him. 

"*No, I cannot exactly explain to you 

what it is. Tou must go to Scotland, and 

% there Uam. Now then, make your figure 

eight more clear. Now look up like so many 
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young princes. Now then — one, tvo, three. 
That is capital, extremely elegant, quite 
bewitching. Now then, the Prince of Wales' 
figure — one, two, three, f-o-u-r.' 

"After this was finished, a noisy boy 
commenced pushing the others against the 
master, whose ' perpendicular' was again con- 
siderably disturbed. 

" * What naughty little boy is it, who is 
behaving in this uncourteous way ?' 

" ' Can you tell me, sir, if the Scotch — ' 

" * FiddU^^ again whispered the winking 
boy. 

" * Eeer is danced much in the ball-room 
this season ? ' 

" * Or the ^ FiMU^ again stuttered out the 
winking boy, making all of them upon the 
titter. 

" ' Or the Irish jig.' ^ 

" ^ Why, gentlemen, they are danced 
occasionally, that is, you'll understand me, 
sometimes, but not often.' 

" ' Will you teach them to us, sir?' 
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" < Why, you ought to have a good figure, 
and a gracefdl carriage. Now you have a 
good carriage, but you are deficient of figure, 
and therefore you could not dance them. 
Now then, make your figure eight again — 
one, two, three, f-o-u-r.' 

"*What are you doing there, sir?' he 
inquired of a young gentleman who was in 
the comer of the room. 

" * Oh! nothing, sir.' 

" * Yes, you are, sir, you are pidling that 
young gentleman's ear to make him squeak, 
I suppose, like a little pig.' 

*' The room was again in confusion. The 
'Maitre de Danse' was exhausted. The 
evening bell most opportunely sounded. 
The poor master was but too happy to hear it, 
and putting his fiddle and bow in his little 
green bag, he placed it under his arm, and 
hurriedly, though gracefully, slided out of the 
room! 
# " Well, my dear Mason, what think you 
of our troubles, after perusing the history 
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of this * Maitre de Danse.' Would you 
not rather prefer the dominatioii of an 
educated tyrant, than submit to the tantaliza- 
tion of a combined, determined * hoyocracyP 

" Is it not somewhat a consolation to us for 
our owli amioyances, to hear of the galling tor- 
ture which others are compelled, without a 
murmur, to endure? What a spectacle is 
exhibited in the powerless position of this 
unfortunate master. Like Prometheus being 
gnawed by vultures, he had no other alterna- 
tive than to bear it. 

"Presuming you are tired of my narra- 
tive, I shall not proceed any further, or I 
might fill a volume of what has occurred 
here, between the Eev. Zaccheus Cultshaw 
and myself, but it would only be a repetition 
of what I have endeavoured to give you a 
slight, though imperfect outline. When we 
meet in the ^ great metropolis,' we can com- 
pare notes, and interest each other by a 
rehearsal of our * experiences? 

"^ Spe vivimus,' my dear friend, should be 
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our motto, our comfort, our guide. "We 
must not be cast down by the difficulties 
of our calling I If we go into the wide world 
and inquire of its most happy sojourners, we 
should find there was a something which 
mars their happiness. The more we become 
acquainted with man and his ways, the less 
disposed we shall be to grumble with our 
own position; everybody haa his teoubles, 
every one feels a torture — a pang of some 
kind or degree I No one enjoys the comforts 
of life so much as those who have been 
deprived of its common necessaries ! We 
cannot adequately appreciate the blessing of 
good health, until we have known what it is 
to be laid upon a bed of sickness ! 

"Even so with us, you have your 
troubles — so have I ; — ^who has not ? Ask 
the cynic although he snarls away his life, if 
he be happy? Ask the millionaire, if he be 
content ? — ^Ask the educated man, if he be 
satisfied? Ask these questions and your 
answer wiU assuredly be in the negative. 
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Then, my dear friend, ask yourself, ' Why 
should I, although a poor, despised, hard- 
worked school assistant, think that I am the 
only unhappy man in the world ? ' 

" Cheer up then, my friend, and remember 
that half the secret in the enjoyment of 
what we call happiness, depends upon our 
making up our minds to be so ; we too often 
fancy we are ill-used, more so than any one 
else, when if we glanced into the world we 
should find thousands worse off than our- 
selves. Paree mihi! I know you'll now 
think me ^ prosy,' and not like myself; I 
must bend to the accusation, and acknow- 
ledge that sometimes it is a weakness of 
mine, an infirmity which seizes me, in 
which I fear, I have indulged upon the 
present occasion too much, even at the risk 
of jeopardising * my good name ' in the esti- 
mation of my old chum and friend, ' Roland 
Mason. '^ 

"Ea est jucundissima amicitia; quam similitudo 
momm conjogayit." 

« VaUJ' 
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CHAPTER VI, 

To-MOREOW ! How pregnant of meaning is 
this little word! How full of import to 
the many I How overcharged with results 
that have been anticipated to day ! How 
strange that this mythical word which con- 
veys to the mind of each of us so many and 
so great a variety of pleasures, anxieties, and 
pain, should not in reality have or possess 
any substantial existence. To-morrow ! Who 
can say he ever saw it ? To-morrow I Who 
can assert that it does exist or ever has been ? 
Logically we can say to-day, as to-day^ 
and that's all ! We can go no further in 
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our estimate of the present. We must talk 
only of the '' To-morrow \^^ but there we 
must stop. To-day no sooner closes, than 
to-morrow is not, and to-day again is. How 
strange is this peculiar metaphysical dilemma ! 
How truthful in its results ! How fallacious 
in its general application ; more particularly 
as regards this simple trtith, " That although 
to-day was to-morrow, yet to-morrow will 
also be to-day^ and to-morrow will still be !'^ 
This singular mysticism is in perfect relation- 
ship to the uncertainties of what to-morrow 
will produce ; for whereas the events of to- 
day which are not perfect, will be developed 
by to-morrow as different to what was ex- 
pected, as the "to-morrow" was different 
from " to-day. '^^ " To-morrow" being ex- 
istent, yet never exists, is like those many 
" castles in the air"* which the mind of man 
often finds as existing to-day, but which, 
on the approach of the " to-rmrrow^'^ are 
found unreal and phantom-like, without 
^' form and void ^^ — chaotic, and at the best, 
imaginary. 
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But let US now turn from this ^^ illogical" 
digression to the ^' morrow " of our friend the 
little Frenchman. Here, then, we find a 
solution of this little whimsical anomaly. 
We will allow that although the to-morrow 
is not arrived, yet to-day, which we meant 
as the to-morrow of yesterday, has actually 
overtaken us. Therefore, taking it, stripped 
of all its peculiar intricacies, we. infer that a 
certain* portion of " time^^ has elapsed since 
we last spoke of the to-morrow of the 
foreigner, and resolved itself into what we 
now caU to-day. WeU, then, Mr, French- 
man, we will talk of your to-morrow as " to- 
day ; " and now let us see what portentous 
events wiU arise from your prognostics ! 

Methinks I can see the little feUow, 
walking up and down the play-ground like a 
sentinel, twisting and twirling the Httle tufts 
of hair upon his upper lip, as though he had 
the " ear^^ or " head^'^ or some other delicate 
part of the valuable person of Doctor Theo- 
philus Blinkhum. He pauses in his march, 
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and winces under the torture he is giving 
himself, from the same erroneous supposition 
that he has the Doctor in his loving, friendly 
embrace. It is evident from his manner, he 
is prepared for a bold and successfol attack, 
and only waiting for the signal to commence 
hostilities with his learned opponent. 

But previous to our description of this 
anticipated interesting aflGray, let us cast 
a "passing thought" towards our poor 
" bolstered" friend, Sly look. Poor fellow, he 
cut a sorry figure on his appearance the next 
morning. It seems he was carried to his 
room in the insensible state we have described, 
where he received such soothing attention 
from poor Mrs. Blinkhum, that he soon rallied, 
and was able to give to the anxious Doctor a 
faint outline of the daring outrage that had 
been perpetrated upon him by the senior 
" orderly and obedient pupils of Blinkhum 
Hall." The Doctor was then too much ex- 
cited, and too greatly moved to take any steps 
in the unfortunate affair, wisely considering 
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that it would be better for him to let the 
night pass over, and thus coUect his scattered 
thoughts before he ventured to investigate 
this untoward event. The Doctor, however, 
assured his Mend he felt grieved that so 
shameful an act should be committed by his 
pupils, but that he could pretty well guess 
the origin of it, and he would take prompt, 
decisive steps to remove the cause, so as to 
prevent a recurrence of anything of the kind 
again. 

The eventful morning at length arrived. 
The culprits looked as confident and daring 
as though they had done some grand, heroic 
deed. It was highly amusing to see the boys 
standing about the play-ground in groups, 
discussing the " great fact " that would so 
soon be brought before their notice, until the 
great bell tolled (told !) its doleful tale to 
summons them all to breakfast. The boys 
went in more briskly than usual. The senior 
ones came with undaunted boldness and took 
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their usual places. There was no one in the 
room except myself and the little Frenchman ; 
all eyes were turned towards the door, through 
which it was known the learned Doctor and his 
ill-used satellite would issue. There was a 
solemn silence throughout the Hall. The 
expected had not appeared. The silence 
increased as the delay was protracted. At 
length the sound of footsteps was heard in 
the distance, and presently the door opened, 
and then the Doctor^ yes, the living Doctor^ 
entered with an extra new cane in his hand, 
and the ominous black velvet " skull cap" 
adorned his thoughtful head. He was fol- 
lowed by poor Mr. Slylook, whose head, 
instead of the ^' skull cap^'^ was encircled 
with a " cap for his shill^'* to conceal the 
many bruises he had received. He walked 
rather lame, and was evidently suffering very 
great pain, both mental and bodily. He 
looked extremely pale, and like a man who 
felt he was in no enviable position. The 
other masters followed in the track, but the 
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" ladies^^ were absent. The Doctor took his 
seat, and the breakfast was soon over. "When 
all the things were cleared away, and the 
servants had left, the learned man gazed 
around him, and then in a solenm, faltering 
tone, called out : — 

" Dawkins, stand up,'' at which command 
Mr. Dawkins did stand up, when the 
Doctor said — 

" I desire you, Dawkins, to tell me the par- 
ticulars of the disgraceful outrage that took 
place last night in your bed room." The 
Doctor grasped his cane, and cast a savage 
leer at the imfortunate Mr. Dawkins ; that 
young gentleman returned the gaze of 
his principal without saying a word ! The 
principal of Blinkhum Hall now rose from his 
seat, and cast another of his electric glances 
at the young gentleman, and repeated his 
qtiestion, but with no better success. This 
was really too much for the poor little man ; 
he went towards Mr. Dawkins, and again 
made the same inquiry. Mr. Dawkins was 
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at that very moment seized with, a violent fit 
of coughing and sneezing, that it was quite im- 
possible forhim to speak; the Doctor, however, 
waited very patiently until the violence of the 
attack had subsided, and again asked the same 
question. Poor Mr. Dawkins' unfortunate fit 
again came upon him, and with increased 
violence; the Doctor seeing that he was 
trifled with, desired Mr. Dawkins to leave 
the room, whereupon Mr. Dawkins did 
leave, and singular to relate, the attack 
both of coughing and sneezing never again 
disturbed him ! 

The D6ctor now asked the same question 
to another boy, from whom he could not elicit 
a word ; another and another were questioned, 
but all were mute. The Doctor threatened 
immediate expulsion of the whole room, 
which gladsome news caused several of these 
" obedient pupils j^^ to laugh rather louder than 
was pleasing to the Doctor, who with great 
warmth said— 
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" Whisker, was that you laughed just now 
sir?" 

Mr. Whisker looked at his companions, 
who all appeared anxious to say something, 
and answered with much spirit — 

"Yes, Doctor, I did laugh.'' 

" Oh ! you did laugh ! did you^ sir; and 
pray," striking the desk with his cane, " and 
pray what do you mean by such insolence ?" 

" I don't mean any insolence at all. Doctor 
Blinkhum !" replied Whisker very coolly. 

" What then do you mean by such un- 
gentlemanly behaviour, sir ? " 

" Why, Doctor, I laughed, and others 
laughed too, when you talked about expuU 
mnP' slowly answered Mr. Whisker, when all 
the boys at his table shouted out, " So did /." 
The Doctor perceived he could get nothing 
satisfactory from his pupils, begged Mr. 
Slylook to tell him before the boys, the pain- 
ftd particulars of this serious affair. Mr. 
Slylook somewhat nervous, tried to stammer 
out what he had told the Doctor before. 
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" That he could not account for it in any 
other way, than that the boys must have 
been made discontented, from some cause or 
other, which no one knew but the parties 
interested in such a rebellious exhibition." 
He was intemipted by one of the boys saying 
to another — 

" It's all stuflF — ^he is ^, great sneak^ 
The Doctor heard this unpalatable epithet, 
and again inquired — 

" Who is that boy who spoke just now?" 
" I did, Doctor Blinkhum," instantly re- 
plied a tall, powerful looking pupil. 

" Oh ! it is you^ Palgrass, is it, and what do 
you mean by using such unbecoming lan- 
guage, sir, as that? " 

" I have only said what I think, and what 
many more think also," very coolly replied 
Mr. Palgrass. The others nodded approval, 
and the Doctor inquired — 

" Whatdoyoumeanby thatexpression, sir?" 
'^ I mean, Doctor Blinkhum, a master who 
comes and listens to our conversation, and then 
VOL. n. G 
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goes and tells you not only what has been 
heard, but a great deal more." It was won- 
derful to see the calm and decided manner in 
which Mr. Palgrass spoke ; he had scarcely 
finished, when all the culprits again shouted, 

"It's true, it's a great shame, I wont 
stand it," 

Dr. Blinkhum was more forious than ever, 
his cane whisked in the air, and fell with 
terrific force upon the table. He screamed 
out, for he was too fall of rage to speak — 

"It is all false, shamefiilly false. You 
are all a wicked, lost, ruined race of yoimg 
men.'' After a little stoppage, " Yet I am 
determined to punish the ringleaders in this 
scandalous proceeding. I wiU make them re- 
member that they are not to treat the most 
worthy master I have in this large and highly 
respectable establishment in this way. I 
will make you all remember it." The 
Doctor shook his cane and grinned fiercely, 
first at me^ then at my poor little French 
companion. A pause ensued for several 
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ininutes, the Doctor was occupied in some 
urgent conversation with, his classical master. 
During this cessation, the Frenchman came 
to me, and we spoke together about the 
allusion Mr. Slylook had made to us. My 
friend was mad to commence. He was 
clearly ^'fodl to the Irim^^ and Mr. Slylook's 
hint had acted as a torch to light up the fire 
that was already burning within his breast. 
I observed the senior boys looking towards 
us, and smiU^ as though they expected we 
should not leave the attack made upon us 
without answering it. There, too, was Mr. 
Dawkins, with the door half open, enjoying 
himself by making all kinds of motions to 
attract the attention of his compeers. 

The silence was again broken by the 
Doctor saying to me, in a most sarcastic, 
sneering tone of voice — 

" I believe, Mr. Mason, you know nothing 
about this piece of business, eh?" with his 
usual grin of malice ; then, looking towards 
Mr. Slylook, as he was about to solve the 
mystery, continued — 

G 2 
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" I think you were not in your bed-room 
last night, Mr. Mason, when this outbreak 
took place ? Eh, Mr. Mason ? " 

"I would rather. Dr. Blinkhum, answer 
any questions you wish to put to me upon 
this, or any other subject, privately. ^^ At 
this word the Doctor cast a glance at Mr. 
Slylook, shaking his head to teU him he was 
quite aware of that 

" But," I resumed, " since, by your taimts 
and sneers, you have provoked me to speak, 
I will do so." The senior boys were highly 
delighted at the tone in which I delivered 
these last words, they all turned round, and, 
with the greatest ecstasy, listened. 

" I thought," I continued, " that, last 
night, I had replied to this, same question 
with sufficient candour to have satisfied your 
most jealous suspicion; but it seems I am 
again to experience the same treatment that 
I then received, and therefore. Dr. Blink- 
hum, permit me to say once more, that I 
know nothing about the cause of this out- 
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break, and I think, moreover, that no gentte- 
man would again accuse another of any act, 
after he has been answered in the truthful 
manner I replied to you." 

" Oh ! eh I indeed, Mr. Mason, that's all 
yery fine, sir," sneered out the insulting 
little principal ; I became rather annoyed at 
his taxmting manner, and continued with 
greater energy. — 

"I must tell you very candidly, Dr. 
Blinkhum, that, seeing the little regard you 
show to the feelings of some of your masters, 
I am not at all surprised to perceive how 
little respect your pupils have for you, or 
any one, who is your confidant and adviser." 

" Oh, that's what you think, is it, Mr. 
Mason ? It will all come out in time. Ah ! 
ah ! I knew I was right," turning again to 
Mr. Slylook, with the consoling shake of the 
head. 

^^I am quite convinced. Dr. Blinkhum, 
thiat you would be a great deal more re- 
spected by your pupils, if you treated your 
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masters with more civility before them. 
They treat you as you teach them to treat 
others, and as they know that your behaviour 
to some is both insulting and ungentlemanly, 
they wiU behave towards you in the same 
way." 

The principal interrupted me with a short 
cough -and his usual grin. He stood very 
erect, and making a peculiar kind of a cari- 
cature for a " bow,'' said sarcastically — 

" I am very much obliged to you, Mr. 
Mason, for your very learned advice. Thank 
you, sir, I have heard quite enough^ 

"I shall insist. Dr. Blinkhum, before I 
have done, that you will state before your 
masters and pupils here that you are satisfied 
with the explanation I have given you." 

" Ah ! ah !" sneered the Doctor, turning 
to Mr. Slylook. " That's a good idea ! A 
very likely thing ^ indeed 1 Ah I ah ! that's 
capital." Then addressing me, he said, " I 
shall do nothing of the kind, Mr. Mason." 

" Very well, Dr. Blinkhum," I replied ; 
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^^ since you will not satisfy them on this 
point, I shall be compelled to convince you^ 
I turned towards the senior boys, who were 
still anxiously listening, and said to them — 

" You have heard, boys, that Dr. Blink- 
hum has accused me of aiding and exciting 
you to create the disturbance of last night. 
I wish you to say, if I have in any way 
said a word to encourage you in any act that 
you have committed since I have been here." 
There was such an outburst of indignation 
from the boys at the end of this appeal, that 
I had fears for the personal safety of both 
the Doctor and Mr. Slylook. I had scarcely 
finished, when the senior boys rose en masse^ 
and shouted out — 

" It is false, you have not !" and various 
other sentences were delivered by the enraged 
pupils. The Doctor was amazed, and Mr. 
Slylook looked frightened. Doctor Blink- 
hum endeavoured to obtain a hearing, but 
the noise was so deafening, that not a syllable 
could be heard. My friend the Frenchman 
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came to me, and with his usual twist of 
the hair on his upper lip, gave me a gentle 
push with his elbow ^ and smiled. The other 
masters were dumbfounded, they stood like 
statues with form, but without motion. Some 
of the elder boys were coming towards me^ 
which I checked. Perhaps the most noisy 
rebel was the expelled Mr. Dawkins, who 
had supplied himself with an old coal-scuttle 
and poker, upon which he was playing some 
martial music. Altogether it was a fearful 
scene. There stood Doctor Blinkhum in the 
midst of his rebellious pupils, perfectly power- 
less. There he was, foaming with rage and 
vexation ; every now and then he could hear 
from the senior pupils, expressions of not a 
very complimentary nature, either in refer- 
ence to himself or Mr. Slylook. At length 
there was a subsidence of the noise, when 
the principal fehouted out to me — 

"Mr. Mason, I desire you to leave the 
room." 

" No, no ! " echoed from the boys. " H6 
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shall not ! *' from the same voices. I, however, 
went towards the door; when the senior boys 
rushed to it, saying-— 

"Do not go, Mr. Mason, what have you 
done? If you go, we will follow; it is a great 
shame, you have only spoken the truth.'' 
The excitement was now greater than before. 
There was I standing by the door, which 
was blockaded by a dozen or more boys, all 
speaking as loud as they could, earnestly 
imploring me to go back to my seat, for they 
would not allow me to leave. There was 
the Doctor, too, shouting to them at the ut- 
most pitch of his voice, desiring them to go 
to their places; which, as a matter of course, 
they totally disregarded. Then again was to 
be seen the principal pushing his way through 
the crowd, trying to approach the door. 
There he found the obstructions so great 
that he could not get near. There he stood, 
hiemmed in by this living barricade ; once 
again he stormed, he raved, he shouted, he 
thumped one here and another there, but to 
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no purpose ; he could make no irapi*ession ; 
his gesticulations were useless, his brandish- 
ing the cane was harmless. After great 
difficulty he managed once more to reach the 
place where Mr. Slylook sat; with this 
gentleman he was soon in earnest conversa- 
tion, which gave the rioters an opportunity 
of "cracking their jokes" at the Doctor's, 
and his confidential master's expense. The 
Doctor saw there must be an end to this 
insurrectionary movement. He seemed 
puzzled how to accomplish so desirable an 
object; when, in the midst of his great per- 
plexity, Mr. Bowman, the worthy Eector 
of Blinkhum, most opportunely made his 
appearance in the hall. The reverend 
friend was as much astonished at this scene 
of confusion as the Doctor was mortified at 
his own powerless state. The Eector had no 
sooner advanced into the middle of the hall 

• 

than there was a stidden calm. The belli^ 
gerents ceased their clamour, and soon 
resumed their usual places. It was evident 
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that the pupils entertained for the Eector a 
respect which they would not concede to 
their own shepherd. After speaking to the 
Doctor, he inquired and said — 

"Boys, boys, what is the reason of all 
this great uproar? Let me beg of you to 
calm yourselves and show proper respect to 
your principal." 

This softened their rebellious spirits a. 
little, and the Doctor, overcome and ex- 
hausted, said — 

^ "You see here, Mr. Bowman, the sad 
results of bad examples. They are all a lost^ 
ruined lot of wicked pupils." 

" What is the reason of all this ? " said the 
Eector. " Tell me, Palgrass, what has occa- 
sioned this sad state of confusion ? '' 

" It is no use asking him, Mr. Bowman,** 
interposed the Doctor ; " he is, I am sorry to 
say, one of the worst of them." 

" It's Mse, he is not ! " shouted out a score 
of voices. Eector Bowman stretched out his 
hands, and in a fatherly manner said — 
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" Come, come, boys ! don't forget your- 
selves ; remember you ought not to behave 
in tiiis manner before your principal. Allow 
me to inquire into the cause of your excite- 
ment. Let us see if we cannot arrange this 
unpleasant business.'^ Then turning found to 
the senior boys, he continued, "Come, Pal- 
grass, let me hear all particulars from you; I 
am sure Doctor Blinkhum will be glad to 
know what are your supposed grievances." 

There was a confused talking amongst the 
elder boys, until Palgrass, with his usual 
confidence, but in a mild and gentlemanly 
manner, replied — 

" I shall be very happy, indeed, Mr. Bow- 
man, to tell you all about the affair, if Doctor 
Blinkhum wiU give me permission." 

"I am sure, Palgrass, the Doctor will 
have ho objection to your doing so." The 
Eector looked at the Doctor for his response ; 
the Doctor shook his bead, but remained 
silent. 
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^^Well, Palgrass, let me hear the parti- 
culars," said the Eector. 

^^ It all originated, Mr. Botrman, from an 
afl&irin which aU of us who sleep in the * long 
room' took part. It was this :— last evening 
when we were in bed, and nearly asleep, 
some of us heard a noise in our room. We 
did not know what it was at first, until one 
of us jumped out of bed, and with his 
bokter hit some one who was in the room ; 
this alarmed all of us, and no one knowing 
who it was, we commenced using our bol- 
sters, until we found it was Mr. Slylook, 
when we stopped, and begged his pardon for 
our mistake, as we thought it might have 
been a robber, or some one who had no 
business there. Mr. Slylook then began to 
threaten to tell Dr. Blinkhum that he knew 
we were in the habit of talking in our room 
in a very indecent manner, which we aU 
denied, as we knew it was false. Mr. Slylook 
persisted in his foul charge, and was leaving 
the room, when he ran against one of the 
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boys, and by some means or other fell. At 
that moment the Doctor came in, and found 
Mr. Slylook on the ground." Mr. Palgrass 
was interrupted by the Doctor, who ex- 
claimed in a most vehement, wild manner— 

"It is Msel you axe all a good-for- 
noth^, bad set of boys. Mr. Slylook was 
nearly killed, and it is a mercy he is spared 
to be here now." 

" That is all we know about it, Mr. Bow- 
man, except that the Doctor has accused Mr. 
Mason of urging us to act as we did ; which 
is untrue, for Mr. Mason has never done so, 
but has always been most kind and gentle- 
manly to us." 

" That's ^&^ againP^ roared out the Doc- 
tor ; " Mr. Mason has always excited you all 
to rebellion, in order that he may become a 
fevourite with you." He grinned most 
savagely at me. " But I'll soon put a stopper 
on that." 

The senior boys were again greatly exas- 
perated, and cried out furiously — 
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' " Tou are mistaken, Doctor Blinkhum ; if 
Mr. Mason is a fayoimte amongst ns, it is 
because lie does his duty, and behaves to 
every one as a gentleman." 

This was too much for Doctor Theophilus 
Blinkhum I He could not submit to be dic- 
tated to in this way by his pupils. He 
attempted once more to speak, the boys 
would not let him; he appealed to the 
Eector for help, but it was all in dumb show. 
The boys surrounded the vicar, to explain to 
him how they had been scandalized by the 
principal. They were all so much excited, 
and all speaking at once, that he could not 
hear any of them. In this emergency the 
Eector came to me, and was followed by the 
boys, many of whom cried out — 

"It was a shame, they would not be 
treated in this way.'^ 

The Eector asked me what had really 
caused this sad scene. I told him that I 
believed what the boys had said was the 
truth,, when Whisker said — 
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" Why, the truth is, Mr. Bowman, the 
Doctor is jealous of Mr. Mason, for no other 
earthly reason than because we like him.^' 

"That's true!" shouted the youthful 
phalanx ; " and we won't stand it." 

The Rector suggested to me, that I had 
better withdraw. I told him I was willing to 
do so, but the boys had prevented me. The 
Bector, howeyer, had explained to them 
that it was the best thing that could be done 
for the present, and they consented to my 
doing so. I, therefore, moved towards the 
door, when there was heard a singular, suffo- 
cating kind of noise, and immediately after, 
a heavy faU upon the floor. All eyes were 
turned to the place, when it was discovered 
that Dr. Blinkhum had been suddenly seized 
with a fit, and was lying insensible uponthe 
ground. There was a horror-like silence 
throughout Ihe hall. The senior boys were 
the first to render the unfortunate man 
assistance, and to carry him to his room. 
All was now ccmstemation and alarm. The 
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worthy Eector went to apprise Mrs. Blink- 
hum of the painful event, whilst myself and. 
the little foreigner ran for the nearest 
medical man. It was soon circulated in the 
village, and caused the greatest excitement. 
The boys, to their great credit, assumed their 
usual orderly demeanour, and each tried to 
excel his neighbour in observing the most 
profoimd silence. The medical man soon 
arrived, when it was discovered that the 
principal had broken a blood-vessel, and was 
in a most dangerous state. The Eector 
returned to the boys, and gave them the 
most kind and feeling advice, urging them 
to forget their late broUs, and to be obedient 
and quiet until it was known in what state 
Doctor Blinkhum really was. They all 
promised to obey, and expressed their great 
regret that such a lamentable occurrence 
«hould have happened. The Eector was 
indefatigable in his solicitude for the prin- 
oipaPs health. Having received the assu- 
rance from all the masters, that they would 
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merge all their differences for the peace and 
comfort of the unfortunate Doctor and the 
distressed family, and after taking an affec- 
tionate farewell of all of us, mthdrew. 
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CHAPTEE VIL 

A HOtiSE of sorrow ! How many associations 
do these words convey to the mind of the 
reader ! Who is there, in his sojourn 
through life, who has not been more or less 
identified with the house of mourning? 
How strange that, the moment our most bitter 
enemy becomes prostrate upon the bed of 
sickness, we in a measure forget aU his 
imkindness, and are seized with a desire to 
afford him some comfort ! Look at the 
parent with his undutiful son, whose dissi- 
pated actions have caused him many a sleep- 
less night, and, perhaps, reduced his income 
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to a narrower sphere ; yet no sooner does that 
poor broken-down and sorrowing father hear 
that his prodigal child is upon the bed of 
sickness, than he remembers no more the 
troubles he has suffered, but does all he can 
to soothe the agony or relieve the pain that 
his child is then enduring ! Glance again 
at the cast-down, almost broken-hearted 
creature, who has been taken from a good 
home by false representations, and married 
to a man who now makes her feel it is heir 
lot to submit to the most cruel treatment. 
See her sitting in her solitary room, past the 
hour of midnight, and yet her husband has 
not left his haunts of vice. There she is, 
pale and cold, all around her cheerless and 
wretched; yet no sooner does the hand of 
disease afflict her husband, than she forgets 
all her hardships, and works from mom to 
night to support him ! Observe how she 
watches him! How she soothes his pain, 
and gently lifts him about to make him more 
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at ease ! There she is, ever watchful, ever 
anxious, ever hoping for his recovery ! 

Go we down the scale, and come to the 
poor faithful servant, who, although he may- 
have been " hardly dealt by," yet no sooner 
is it known that his master is dangerously 
ill, than the poor domestic forgets all his 
hardships, and is now only anxious for his 
master's speedy recovery ! Let us descend 
still lower in the scale, and come to a ^^faithr 
less friend,^^ one with whom we " took sweet 
counsel together," who was as the " medicine 
of life" to us, and in whose sincerity we 
placed the most implicit faith, yet who has 
betrayed us, and from whose perfidy we may 
be still suffering. When, however, we learn 
that he has been " smitten with a sore 
disease," we forget his injuries, and yearn 
after him as a brother. We are solicitous to 
know of his state, and would do our utmost 
t^ assuage his sufferings, or relieve his 
tortures. 

Hence, how true it is that there is im- 
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planted in the " human heart " that spirit of 
forgivenesswhich,as an emanation fromDeity, 
teaches us " to forgive others as we hope to 
be forgiven ! " This was most strikingly 
illustrated in the sudden attack that overtook 
our friend Dr. Blinkhum. No sooner was he 
" laid down with pain," than his pupils forgot 
all the angry feelings which had arisen in 
their hearts, and at once became most anxiousi 
for his recovery; they were now very desirous 
to do anything that would add to his quietude. 
All school business for that day was at an 
end. The boys could not work, and the 
masters were unable to teach. The boys 
were to be seen walking up and down the 
play-ground with serious, thoughtful counte- 
nances. When any of the servants appeared, 
there was a general rush to learn the latest 
particulars of the Doctor's state. The pupils 
manifested in their behaviour the greatest 
concern for him. No one could have thought 
there ever had occurred the uproarious scene 
which has been described. A deputation of 
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the elder pupils waited upon Mrs. Bliukhum 
to condole with her, and to pledge themselves 
to an orderly and submissive line of conduct* 
She could not but feel grateful for this gentle- 
manly action, and assured them that she 
placed the greatest reliance upon their honour, 
and felt relieved of a great weight of anxious 
care by their considerate conduct. The Eector, 
too, was overjoyed when he heard of this in- 
stance of their good feeling, and went into the 
school forthe purpose of expressing to themhis 
thanks for the manly course they had pursued. 
The Eector, however, was aman of discernment ; 
he knew the human heart too well not to be 
aware that there must have been some strong 
under-current which had caused this discon- 
tent. He felt assured that such a decisive stand 
as the boys had made, must have originated 
in some deep-rooted prejudice, which must be 
eradicated before anything like security and 
order could be again established. He had 
those enlarged views of the human mind to 
be convinced that unnecessary severity^ or un- 
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just coercion^ would neyer govern men or boys. 
That although it was necessary for the good 
of society to enforce laws and mamtain order, 
it was equally paramount that they should be 
«sed with a strict regard to justice and truth. 
That a tyrannizing line of conduct would 
neither make men loyal citizens, nor boys 
good and obedient pupils. That as you 
cannot for oyer be pulling against the stream, 
neither can you keep society quiet when there 
is something radically wrong in the system 
which governs it. You may by threats and 
intimidation keep under the spirit of insubor- 
dination^ but you cannot annihilate it. !No 
force will effect that; no power can extinguish 
it. Although it may seem for a time dead, 
yet there it is, stiU smouldering on, growing 
in the ashes of discontent, until at last it 
bursts forth in a blaze which threatens to un- 
hinge society, and destroy the very foundation 
of it. " If," thought Mr. Bowman, " you 
wish to govern a community, either of boys 
or men, use justice; this will not only convince^ 
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it will command. It will not only establish 
order^ but it will ensure obedience. It will 
not only create contenfynenty but it will realize 
happiness! Now, does our friend Doctor 
Blinkhum, ia his scholastic management^ 
come up to this standard ? I fear not ! I 
have been for some time a silent observer of 
the course he has pursued, and knowing his 
many deficiencies, I am astonished with the 
success that has attended his school. It is 
indeed extraordinary ! In this success what 
an immense scope for reflection arises in the 
mind ! How prolific for contemplation I For 
if a man with his meagre attainments can 
create a school of this dimensions, there must 
surely be something wrong ia the society from 
which he draws his support. And then, how 
suicidal to his own interest are the suspicions 
he entertaiQS against those men of talent who 
are the most Kkely to increase his reputa- 
tion. I have often seen that when he has 
a usefal assistant, he immediately becomes 
jealous of him, and never rests until he has 

VOL. n. H 
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got rid of him. This is the case with regard 
to Mason. He seems a man well calculated 
to suit him ; yet he is accused of acts which, 
I am sure, he never has dreamt of committing. 
I am the more convinced of this melancholy 
fSact, from what I have seen to-day. The 
Doctor no sooner finds that a master is 
respected, than he loses all confidence in the 
integrity of that master's intentions. I per- 
ceive clearly this is the real cause of all this 
uproar, the boys see it too ; and it is quite 
impossible to blind their eyes by the false 
colouring of suspicion. Boys must be treated 
as boys; not as animals without reason. 
They will yield to a temperate, consistent 
course of treatment; but it is a grievous, 
fatal error to suppose they can be governed 
with injustice ! I have always noticed that 
the pupils at Blinkhum Hall have behaved in 
the most gentlemanly manner, when they 
have been treated in the same spirit ; and so 
it will ever be the case. The only lasting 
impression you can make on a boy's mind, is 
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by * moral influence? Show by your actions 
what is worthy of their imitation, and they 
will respect, obey, and love you ! Alas ! I 
fear this is not the rule here ; and hence (we 
see) these dissensions. I will endeavour to 
infiise into the minds of the masters a more 
generous spirit, and look with confidence to a 
better result." The worthy Eector, after 
this exposition to himself of these grand 
truths, stated to the masters that he should 
like to have a " conference " with them, to 
devise some plan for the management of the 
school during the illness of Doctor Blinkhum. 
They willingly acceded to his request ; and 
shortly after met for the serious deUberation 
of the subject. 



H 2 
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CHAPTEE VIIL 

Bectob Bowman stated he was desirous to 
hear from any gentieman his opinion upon this 
subject. None of us, at first, had courage to 
break the silence, until Mr. Slylook re- 
marked — 

" I think, Mr. Bowman, that the boys have 
of late become so refractory^ that it will be 
impossible to restore them to anything like 
order." 

" I must beg to remark, Mr. Slylook," re- 
plied the Eector, " that these boys would not 
be found in this grievous condition, unless 
there was some cause for if 
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" Tou are quite right, Eector," replied Mr. 
Slylook ; " and we know pretty well there is 
a cwuse for it,'' looting at me in a most signi- 
ficant manner. The Eector glanced at me, 
and shook his head, as indicative for me not 
to notice this remark. 

"Well, Mr. Slylook, perhaps yon will 
state what you consider the canse ? " returned 
the Eectorj drawing him on. 

" I should think, Mr. Bowman,'' said the 
bolstered master, " that it is too apparent to 
be named by any one." 

" I really must confess my ignorance of it ; 
perhaps you wiU favour us with your opinion, 
Mr. Slylook," rejoined the Eector. However, 
Mr. Slylook seemed rather confased, and 
indisposed to say anything further upon this 
point, when I remarked— 

"I think it would be much better if 
gentlemen would speak plainly, rather than 
by inuendos." 

Mr. Slylook was rather nettled with this 
remark, and stanunered out — 
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" I should think, Mr. Mason, what I said 
was plain enough for you." 
. "I cannot allow these angry feelings, 
gentlemen," interposed the Eector; "we 
have not met for that purpose. Mrs-Blinkhum 
has aaked me to arrange for the benefit of 
the school, and I wish to do so without any 
of these unpleasant allusions." 

" Mr. Slylook thinks no one has any right 
to do anything but himself," said my little 
French Mend ; " and if I were you, Mr. Bow- 
man, I would leave it to.him, and then yon 
would soon find out the real came.^^ 

" What do you mean by that observation, 
sir ?" fiercely demanded Mr. Slylook. 

" I mean what I say," replied La Fishe, 
who was delighted with this opportunity of 
drawing a lance with his colleague ; " and if 
you were left to manage these boys, you 
would pretty soon find out my meaning." 

" If you were not a foreigner, sir, I should 
consider your remark as a gross insult," 
replied Mr. Slylook. 
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" You may consider what you please, Mr. 
Slylook," retorted the Frenchmaii. ^'We 
know very well that you are annoyed because 
you have not the management of the school 
business." 

"He is perfectly welcome to have it, 
Monsieur," rejoined the Eector; then ad- 
dressing Mr. Slylook, said, " If you wish to 
take upon yourself the responsibility, I will 
most willingly resign it to you." There 
was a sneer of contempt upon the face of the 
little Frenchman, who turned to me, and 
twisting the hair upon his upper Up smiled ; 
he gave me a gentle push, and shook his head 
with great glee. 

" Certainly not, Eector ; as you have been 
requested to manage^ I don't wish to 
interfere," said Mr. Slylook, in a sullen tone. 

" I wish, Mr. Bowman, you would leave 
aU to Mr, Slylook," slyly remarked the 
foreigner; "I am sure he would manage 
excellently well. Ah ! ah I " 

Mr. Slylook could not submit to this 
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additional taunt, and turning to La Fishe, 
demanded — 

"Why do you, sir, persist in insulting me? ^' 

" I insult you ! " innocently exclaimed 
La Fishe. " Not I, indeed. Pooh ! non- 
sense ! You make a mistake, Mr. Slylook ; 
upon my word you do." The foreigner archly 
smiled at those around him, and then said, 
" I will tell you what it is, Mr. Slylook ; you 
are perfectly aware that you are very much 
disliked by all the boys, and if you had the 
control over them, there would not be a boy 
left here by to-morrow nightP La Fishe 
was quite calm and serious ; then he added, 
" If that is an insult^ Mr. Slylook, it is true 
I have insulted you ; for that is what I mean 
by wishing you to have the management." 

" I am very sorry, gentlemen," remarked 
the Rector, "to hear these disagreeable 
wranglings between you." 
• " Why, Eector," continued La Fishe, " it 
is perfectly clear that there never would 
be any disturbance at all if Mr. Slylook was 
not so much hated by the boys." 
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" What authority have you, sir, for such 
an assertion ?'? asked Mr. Slylook, who now 
was in a most violent passion. 

" What authority I " echoed La Fishe, 
his eyes twinkling with delight, " What 
authority I why your reception in the long 
room, last night . All I ah ! " 

" You have no right to make such remarks, 
sir," said Mr. Slylook. 

" No right, eh ? " answered the foreigner. 
" Th^a I have no right to speak the truth. 
Ah!ahr> 

Mr. Slylook saw it was no use to attempt 
to battle in argument with the voluble 
Frenchman, and therefore he wisely remained 

Aft^ this little skirmish, there was a long 
pause, La Fishe was deKghted with his per- 
foarmanoe, and gave me another of his fevorite 
pushes, and slyly hung down his head and 
laughed. Mr. Slylook sat moodily for some 
time, when he rose, aaid left tiie room. La 
Fishe could not help laughing quite loud, 

h3 
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which he (himself) checked; aad with 
magical quickness, converted this said langh 
into a natural, though unexpected, cough I 

^^ I regret, gentlemen, to see this bad feel- 
ing amongst you. I am certain things cannot 
go on properly, if it continues. Let me heary 
Mr. Mason, what you think upon this 
subject.'^ 

"I shall be happy, Mr. Bowman," I 
replied, " to give you my opinion, although 
I fear, that whatever I may suggest, will be 
construed by some parties, to interested, or 
perhaps even personal motives." 

"I beg, Mr. Mason, you'll not for a 
moment entertain such an idea," added the 
Eector ; " it is my anxious desire to arrange 
for the best, and in that I wish all of your 
co-operation.'' 

" I know that, Eector," I remarked, " and 
I should be rejoiced to assist. I know full 
well, there is a most unjust, cruel suspicion, 
lurking in some quarters against me." 

'^ I trust you will banish those thoughts 
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from your mind, Mr. Mason. I ask you to 
favour me with, your opinion, therefore you 
must not dwell upon any conjectures, that 
the conduct from other parties have made 
you entertain," soothingly remarked the old 
Eector. 

" I am, Mr. Bowman, most desirous to do 
everything I can for the benefit of Doctor 
Blinkhum, and, however harshly I have been 
treated, I shall always consider it my duty to 
serve him so long as I remain in his estab- 
lishment. I have, Eector, been thinking of 
various plans, which have suggested them- 
selves to my mind, and I find a difaculty in 
selecting the best The one I should wish to 
recommend to you is simple, and, perhaps, 
you will approve of it, or at least, modify it 
as you consider necessary.'' 

"I shall be indebted to you, Mr. Mason, if 
you will be kind enough to favour me with 
the particulars." 

" I hope," I continued, " that it will be 
clearly understood by the gentlemen here, 
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that I om stating my views to yew, Mr. 
Bowman, at t/our particular request." 

At that moment Mr. Slylook returned, he 
appeared agitated, and looked extremely 
jMile, he sat down in his old place, serious and 
thoughtful. At his entrance, La Fishe was 
highly amused, he rubbed his hands, shook 
his head, and smiled. He evidently hoped 
to have another opportunity to sport with 
him, and commenced "whetting'' his appetite 
with the keenness of one who expected to 
relish the participated entertainment that 
would be provided for his enjoyment. 

" My plan," I resumed, " will be found 
extremely simple, Mr. Bowman. In the first 
place, I commence with the assumption that 
it is necessary for the proper government of 
all societies to have a ^ recognised head^ with- 
out which there will ever arise confusion 
and dissensions. I would therefore, Eector, 
recommend you to appoint one of the masters, 
who shall represent Doctor Blinkhum, to 
whom the others shall submit and acknow* 
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ledge as the ^ locum tenens' of the principal. 
Let this experiment be tried for a week, and 
I am convinced, that if it be carried out in a 
proper spirit, we shall find everything going 
cm in the most comfortable and orderly 
mamier." 

" I am extremely obliged to you, Mr. 
Mason," said the Kector, " and I think your 
plan an excellent one. Now, gentlemen^ 
let me have your sentiments upon this plan 
of Mr. Mason's, — ^what do you think of it, 
Mx. Slylook?" 

Mr. Slylook sat motionless and thoughtful. 
There was clearly something in his mind, 
that disturbed " the even tenor of its way,'* 
and annoyed him. He did not at the first 
reply to Mr. Bowman's request, but afterwards 
simply said — 

"I must deoKne, Eector, giving any 
opinion.'^ 

" Oh I very well, Mr. Slylook ; I am sorry 
jou wiU not assist us.'^ Then the Eector 
addressing me, said — 
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^ The onty difficulty tiiat stzikes me, Mir. 
MaaaHf is tiiat of selecting tibe most el]g3>le 
master for fliis post" 

<< That must be left entirely to yoor own 
judgment, Mr. Bowman, Ihare no doubt yon 
will be able to overoome tiiis difficolty," I 
replied, pointing to Mr. Slylook. 

^^Mr. Slylook, will you have any objection 
to take upon yourself the charge for the first 
week?" inquired the Bector. 

Mr. Slylook was not prepared for this 
honourable distinction ; besides, as it was not 
his plan, he didnot wish to be identified with 
the working of it Therefore, he would 
rather let me be the first to try the experi- 
m^it, because he artfally fimcied, that if I 
were placed in such an important post, it 
would hasten my downMl, by its being so 
very displeasingto Doctor Blinkhunu After 
some hesitation, he said — 

** I would much rather decline the honour, 
Mr* Bowman ; I think as Mr. Mason has 
suggested the plan, it would be better &r 
him to be the first to carry it out" 
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The Eector was very pleased at this, as he 
thought, generous concession of Mr. Slylook's, 
and said — 

" I perfectly agree with you, Mr. Slylook, 
for I don't know any gentleman more capable. 
Now, Mr. Mason, I hope you will have no 
objection to do so," said the Eector. 

This appeal was so unexpected, that I 
would have instantly declined the charge, if 
I had not been aware that the Eector was a 
man of too generous a nature, to infer by my 
acceptance that I wanted to increase my 
influence over the boys, or had any sinister 
views in doing so. I therefore said — 

"I should much rather, Eector, that 
Mr. Slylook had consented to have occupied 
the post. As he has refused, and it is your 
wish for me to do so, I shall have much 
pleasure in trying the experiment for the first 
week." 

I received the congratulations of the 
Bector, and particularly my little French 
feiend, who, however, whispered to me, 
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" That he should like to have seen Slylook 
instead; for then, there would have been 
some ^ capital sporf with him and the boys." 

Our * conference* was now dissolved. 
Eector Bowman left to communicate the 
result of our deliberations to Mrs. Blink- 
hum. The masters were soon scattered in 
various directions, except the little Erench- 
man. He stayed behind again to express his 
regret that Slylook had not accepted the 
post. " For I have been deprived of ^ such 
fim,' " as he jocosely expressed it. 

It seems Mrs. Blinkhum was displeased, 
when she heard that /was to be installed 
principal, she was sure that when the 
Doctor knew of this arrangement, it would 
greatly aggravate his illness. 

"Then,'' mildly interposed the good old 
Hector, "do not let him know. Letiia^see 
how it will work for a week, and th^n 
inform him.'' 

This appeal was effective, and Mrs. Blink** 
hum consented to keep horn the Doctor, for 
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the present, all knowledge of the exact 
arrangement which had been made. However, 
it was ^oon known amongst the boys, that I 
was to be their fatnre principal. They were 
overjoyed with delight, and when the Eector 
went into the play-ground to give them some 
good advice, they surrounded him, to express 
their thanks that he had made such a capital 
selection." 

"Now, you shall see, Eector," said 
Dawkins, " if all of us don't work like horses, 
and behave better than we ever have done: 
Mason is a gentleman." 

'^80 he is — So he is^^^ ran through the 
whole group. At that particular moment, I 
came into the play-ground ; as soon as they 
saw me, they ran off to meet me, and shaking 
my hands, brought me in triumph to the 
Sector. "We stood talking to them for a little 
time, when we both left them. 

" I am grieved, Mr. Mason," remarked the 
Eector, as we were walking along, " to find 
how painfiilly disagreeable Mr. Slylook makes 
himself." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

How elevated in his own estimation a 
man often becomes, when for the first time 
he has been placed in a position which involves 
responsibility ! How glaiing seem the defects 
in the management of his predecessors; witii 
what a quick perception he imagines the 
various causes that have contributed to their 
want of success ! He scans all their actions, 
and the good that has resulted from their 
exertions '^Microscopically.''^ He views the 
advantages as well as excellencies that are 
foreshadowed in his mind, of his own future 
success ^'Telescopicallt/y They are magnified 
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toadegree wluch oidy a saiiguine imagination 
would dream of realizing. He is buoyed up 
with the confidence that whatever he thinks 
he can do, will inevitably be accomplished. 
He seldom questions the practicability of his 
theories. However Utapicm they may be, 
he feels convinced he shall succeed in carrying 
them out. mmmdistoofeveriAto^ 
tain a doubt. He is too excited to reflect 
upon the probability of any kind of failure. 
The magician's waud could never performmore 
wonderful things, neither could the alchy- 
mist convert all he touches into gold, with 
greater rapidity. All gUtters with success ! 
and we need not add all ends in disappoint- 
ment. The experience of a few months soon 
shows him that " impossibiUties '' cannot be 
performed by even the most energetic person ; 
that difficulties wiU arise in tiie way of every 
one through life ; that it is far easier to con- 
template upon their existence at a distance, 
than to remove them when close at hand. 
Thus most persons who undertake a new 
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occupation, deceive themselves into the belief 
that they can do wonderful things,and electrify . 
the world with their unheard of success. How- 
ever, they find in a yery short time, tiiat they 
cannot get on better than others, and hence 
they become dispirited and vexed. Although 
these may he tiie nataral feelings of many 
an '^ aspirant ^^ to ^^ ghriom fame^^^ yet they 
were not such as I entertained upon the en- 
trance into my new office. I felt sensitively 
alive to the great difficulties which would be 
in my way, not as arising from the creations 
of my own mind, but from the jeahtmes of 
others. However, I resolved to commence 
my new vocation, with a strict regard to the 
importance of my charge, and a determination 
to pursue an uniform, consistent, and just 
course, relying upon no extraneous aid, being 
firmly resolved to perform my duty. I felt 
encouraged by the kindness that I had so 
unexpectedly received from the worthy 
Eector. His sentiments upon all the most 
important points of education, were in accor- 
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dance with my own ; I therefore knew, that 
if I did my bestj I should have his word of 
encouragement. This was a consolation 
which more than coimterbalanoed the sple- 
netic whims of Mr, Slylook, and cheered me 
on to exertion. Mr. Bowman was a man 
whose character at the first I did not under- 
stand ; at the commencement of our acquain- 
tance I formed a wrong estimate of it. 

Finding him so intimate with Dr. Blinkhum. 
I inferred he was one of the same school, 
selfish, calculating and scheming; instead 
of which he has shown that he is a man of 
enlarged views, of a generous disposition, 
alive to the failings of his friend, the princi- 
pal of Blinkhum Hall, and disposed to assist 
me in the prosecution of my plans, to support 
me in the event of any vexatious opposition 
that may arise from an illiberal, ungenerous 
quarter. This feet was pleasing to my mind 
as weU as gratifying to my feelings, and 
reconciled me to the unenviable " statm '^ I 
had acquired amongst some of the magnates 
of Blinkhum Hall. 
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Dr. Theophilus Blinkhum was found to be 
in a most dangerous state. The suddenness 
qf the attack had paralyzed his whole system, 
so that his medical attendants were fearful 
of a fatal termination. Although perfectly 
insensible from so much loss of blood, he was 
ever and anon crying out to those around 
him to seize " Dawkins,'' " Palgrass," and 
other rebels, to bring them to him, and he 
woidd punish them for their bad conduct. 
The medical men were alarmed at these 
symptoms, and were apprehensive that, un- 
less they could reduce this excitement, it 
would be impossible for their skill to prevent 
the fatal issue of his disorder. At present they 
could not hold out any hope for his recovery, 
as it must all depend upon his own strength, 
and the turn his malady must shortly take. 
The only thing they could do was to insist 
uponhis being kept perfectly quiet. A&no ftir- 
ther medical skill could at present benefit 
him, he must be left in the hands of Provi- 
dence with the hope that a favourable change 
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would soon take place in the dangerous 
symptoms of his attack. 

Mrs. BlinMium was overwhelmed with dis- 
tress ; she knew so little about her husband's 
affairs that if she were left a widow her 
position would be extremely painful and 
embarrassing. She sent to apprise me of 
the Doctor's state, and to inform me that 
she had the greatest confidence in my assis- 
tance in her hour of affiction ; begged that I 
would manage the school as though it were 
my own, independent of any obstacles from 
any party ; that she was sure, when Dr. 
Blinkhum recovered, he would be quite 
satisfied, and grateful to me for my manage- 
ment. 

The pupils for the rest of the day behaved 
with the most gentlemanly demeanour. All 
play was banished from their minds ; instead 
of the noisy rioting of a play-room, there was 
the quiet silence of a reading-room ; all were 
seated, either reading, or engaged in some, 
serious conversation about the Doctor. I^ 

VOL. n. I 
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•by chance, a little fellow should laugh leather 
loud, there was an instant suppression of it 
by some of the senior boys. The whole of 
that evening, too, was passed in the same 
regular and orderly way ; when the hour for 
retiring to bed arrived there was the same 
quietness. On my going round the rooms I 
found the pupils upon their knees, offering 
up their humble prayers to the Throne of 
Grace, and let us hope their youthfiil aspira- 
tions would be available to the recovery of 
their afflicted principal. It was truly de- 
lightful to perceive this Christian spirit per- 
vading them, more particularly when it is 
recollected how they had been treated by the 
^Doctor so short a time before. They had 
learned to "forgive and to forget." There 
was visible in their manner that heartfelt 
expression of sorrow which made them 
ihoughtfiil and serious. They had no desire 
to talk or to make the least noise. They all 
felt it was their duty to evince an interest ijx 
the recovery of the Doctor, and would do 
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tlieir utteirmost to prevent the least cause 
from arising which would in any way dis- 
turb him. 

Our supper-table too, that night, was 
equally quiet, scarcely a word was exchanged 
between us. Mr. Slylook was there, but he 
did not address a syllable to any one — ^he sat 
as usual, moody and sullen. My friend the 
foreigner had immense difficulty to keep his 
prattle within bounds. However, seeing I 
was not in a humour for either talking 
or relishing any of his dashes of wit^ he, 
perhaps, sat quieter that evening than he 
had done before in the whole course of 
his life. "We were just on the point of ad- 
journing for the night, when our friend the 
Bector came in, to ascertain how the Doctor 
was. The Vicar levant that there was no 
change — ^that the Doctor had been very vio- 
lent, and from pure exhaustion had sunk 
into a kind of stupor, half sleeping state, 
from which the medicpl men hoped he would 
awake refre^hed^ as well as more calm and 

composed. 
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CHAPTER X 

Long before the dawn brightened into day 
upon the next morning, the boys in the long 
room were awake, talking over the probable 
state of the Doctor's health. Previous to 
the hour they were to arise, Palgrass was 
dressed, and with stealthy steps stole to the 
door of the sick room, to hear if there were 
any noise, or to wait until some one appeared 
from whom he could learn how the Doctor 
had passed the night ; and when he was told 
that; the Doctor was no better, had had a 
restless night, and that his mind was ever 
roving about him and others, he hastened 
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sorrowing to acquaint his companions of 
this lamentable fact. Then they talked the 
matter over, until they all agreed that it 
would be the wiser course for the bell not to 
ring as usual. And then Palgrass and 
Dawkins undertook to go and tell the servant 
not to ring the bell, as the noise would 
disturb his master, that they would see all 
the boys were down at the proper time; 
whereupon Dawkins and Palgrass went from 
room to room, and awoke the slumbering 
inmates, telUng them it was time to get up, 
that the Doctor was still very bad, and that 
as the noise of the beU might disturb him, 
it would not ring ; they were all to be very 
quiet and not make the slightest noise in 
going down-stairs, and they we to make 
haste and get down in time. Here and 
there was a drowsy boy who had been awoke 
inthe midstof some wonderful dream, rubbing 
his eyes and staring about him, as though 
something imusual had occurred. Agaiu 
was to be seen some desponding child, who 
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had been disturbed in the midst of abeautifdl 
dream, where he had seen his lost mother 
with open arms, and fece of blissful aspect, 
stretching out her hands to embrace her long- 
absent child. Then again was another, who, 
terror-stricken, had dreamt that the Doctor, 
terrible to dreaming minds, was demanding the 
reason why he was so bad a boy; and he, poor 
».«^ous dreamer, ^ uaptoring htoto 
Jiave mercy, and he would be a better one. 
Again was another sickly child who had 
thought he was a great man, and that he saw 
the Doctor poor^ cast down, and dependent, 
asking forgiveness for his harsh treatment 
towards him when a child, and imploring 
now that he was old and unable to work, 
some trifling charity to relieve him from 
absolute starvation. Again was another 
aroused at the moment when he thought he 
was a dispenser of the laws of his country, 
where he saw the poor criminal in agony 
intense, supplicating for mercy, and when he 
looked again, he knew the poor suppliant as 
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his onoe severe, hard-hearted teacher, Mr. 
Slylook. Again another was disturbed from 
contemplating the immense difference there 
was in the happiness resulting from a weU- 
spent life, and that of a scheming, crafty 
one, and in these two opposite views he 
thought he saw the characters of Doctor 
Blinkhumand Mr.Bowmanvividlybeforehim. 
Others there were who had been dreaming 
of equally wonderful things. Their fancies, 
however infantile, conjured up realities that 
could not fail to interest and concern them. 

The time had now arrived when these 
visions of the braiu were to be dispersed. 
Our friends Palgrass and Dawkins removed 
the fond and joyous chaxms from their vision- 
ary eyes by reminding them that they were 
schoolboys stiU, and it was expected that 
they would conduct themselves like good and 
fEiithftd pupils. 

This good advice from the senior boys was 
not lost upon these youthful minds. They 
all hastily arose and crept down the stairs 
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with the stiUness of those who had no right' 
to be there. Indeed, when they were aD 
assembled ia the hall, for our usual morning 
orisons^ it would have tested the sagacity 
of the most expert mind, to have told how 
they had so suddenly appeared. With so 
much quietness and without noise had they 
left their respective dormitories. 

How different was their general deport- 
ment now to what they had exhibited on the 
previous morniag! Then was all noise, 
bluster, and riot — now were calm, sedate, 
thoughtful, serious minds. There appeared 
something within^ which restraiaed the natural 
hilarity of their youthftil spirits, making 
them reflective and solemn. 

After our usual morning prayers, the boys 
went to their several places to prepare their 
work with the same stiUness, there was no 
desire to talk or otherwise disturb the quie- 
tude of the room. Some of them came 
to me to ask if I knew how the Doctor was, 
and upon my replying in the negative, they 
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eagerly informed me and went again quietly 
to their seats. How painful is the contrast, to 
see a large number of boys who had been 
accused of the most disorderly actions, who 
had placed before them such questionable 
examples, now suddenly to become in 
action, conduct, and feeling most exemplary ; 
in everything which a man would require in 
his pupils, most praiseworthy. To see these 
natural evidences of the youthful mind, 
must have a tendency to awaken the reflec- 
tive powers of the matured thinker, must 
raise in his mind the grave thought that 
there is something wrong in treating boys 
like animals without sense or reason, rather 
than encouraging them to exhibit the sim- 
plicity of their characters, without fear or 
dread. How the conduct of these pupils 
shows there musit be innate iu most of us a 
" love for what is good," a desire to carry out 
our exalted destiny ; that where this is not 
seen to exist in the human mind, is the 
result of that mind beiug blunted by 

I 3 
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ignorance or vice, for if this noble quality is 
smothered in its birth, suflPocated amidst the 
vile pollutions of crime and debauchery, 
how can it be supposed to show its proper 
fruit ? what chance has it to make manifest 
its natural richness, its vast capabilities, its 
hidden resources ? 

Let the child of the most debased parent 
be taken from that parent, before the child 
is old enough to know the exact difference 
between right and wrong, and be properly 
educated ; it is more than probable that that 
child will be found to possess the same noble 
qualities of the mind, which others have, 
who are more favoured by fortune or cir- 
cumstances. 

If, then, this be a fact (perhaps some would 
call it a speculative truth), why are we to deny 
that children are, by nature, endowed with 
the faculty of discernment, are able to 
discriminate between what is absolutely right 
and what is positively wrong? why then 
moralise about human depravity, and our 
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pToneness to sin, when we see that a child's 
heart will be more influenced hy the force of 
example, than by preempt or sermonising for 
ever ? 

Tell a child the tmy he should go ia^oody 
show him that road is better, but accompany 
him in that path is the best. 

The child is thus enabled to notice how you 
pursue your journey, what you avoid. He 
will copy you and get to the ffoal as safely 
as others. Whereas if you tell him the road 
only, he forgets your instructions, or perhaps 
is seduced by the temptations of the world 
to pursue an opposite course, and never 
reaches the end you have shown hinf. 

Man being an imitative animal, a child is 
an imitative chil'd, and wiU copy and follow 
whatever is placed before him. Let us then 
learn to guide the child by our examples as 
weU as teach him by our precepts. Then 
we shall find he will grow up to become a 
peaceable citizen and a consistent Chris- 
tian, instead of what we too often find in 
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the present age: a generation fostered in 
the hot-bed of vice and immorality, a race 
ready for the commission of the blackest 
crimes, unfortunately sunk into the lowest 
depttis of opea and avowed infldeUty. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

A MONTH liad now elapsed since Doctor 
Blinkhnm was first attacked with the malady 
which had confined him to his room. During 
this period I had the responsibility of the 
school upon my hands. The boys continued 
quiet and orderly ; they did their work with 
more pleasure, and seemed to enjoy the 
leisure time they had with greater freedonu 
There was an increased tone, — a subdued, 
consistent manner, pervading the whole 
school ; and although Mr. Slylook often tried 
to excite discontent by either giving his 
pupils longer lessons, or setting more imposi- 
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tions, yet, so fer from tiiis aflfecting my posi- 
tion, it ;ather increased my power and 
caused the boys to look upon Mr. Slylook as 
a very hard "taskmaster." Mr. Slylook 
was often found in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the sick Doctor's room; whether he 
was there by accident or design, may be 
more clearly seen as we proceed ; certain it 
is that he viewed the moral influence which 
I undoubtedly possessed over the boys, 
in the most " jaundiced '^ light. I could 
often see him scanning, with an evil eye, 
both mv person and movementSi. TJnfortu- 
»ately L him.df («.d particularly for th«, 
who had the misfortune to be his pupils), he 
had a most repulsive manner, which, with his 
natjBral jealous temperam^it, made him dis^ 
agreeable to his colleagues, and hateful to his 
pupils. He was a stranger to that " milk of 
human kindness " which ought to be a pro- 
minent ingredient in the metal from which 
the poor schoolmaster is formed^ or else he 
will become an incubus to others as weU as 
to himself. 
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The Doctor was now pronounced out of 
danger. Up to the present tune he knew 
nothing about school matters, A difficulty 
had arisen, as to how he was to be informed 
of the arrangement which had been made, 
and to whom was to be entrusted the delicate 
task of acquainting him with it. The Eeotor 
was consulted upon the subject, and he 
thought that Mrs. B. would be the proper 
party. Mrs. B., on the other hand, thought 
Mr. Bowman would decidedly be the best ; 
and so it went on, until I was asked my 
opinion, when I stated my impression was, 
that a better person could not be found than 
the Eector ; so it was finally arranged that 
the next morning, if the Doctor was still 
improving, Mr. Bowman should take the 
opportunity to explain to the Doctor how 
matters stood at the HaU. 

The next morning the Eector, with his 
usual punctuality, was at the Hall, no doubt 
anxious to make known to the Doctor the 
purport of the duty confided to him, M well 
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as to be released from the discharge of this 
tmpleasant task ; for he was apprehensive that 
the learned man^ when he knew I had had 
the management of the school, would be in a 
great rage. However, the Eector proceeded 
at once to the bed-room of the Doctor. It 
was a large room, furnished with an old- 
fashioned four-post bedstead, with rich, 
though faded, crimson drapery. At the foot 
of the bed was a table, covered with papers 
of business ; and beside this table, near the 
fire, in a comfortable arm-chair, sat our 
Mend, Doctor Theophilus Blinkhum. He 
was sadly altered in appearance — ^his cheeks 
were pale, and his face seemed an enormous 
length, which made his corkscrew eye appear 
as if it were starting from its socket, whilst the 
other had sunk so far into its hiding-place, 
that it required great penetration to discover 
whether it was closed or not. One thing, 
however, which our good friend the Eector 
noticed the Doctor still retained, and that 
was, the veritable ^^^Itull cwpP That valu- 
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able portion of Doctor Theophilus Blinkhum's 
intellectual qualitieSj was elevated upon his 
earned head, and gave him a peculiar expres- 
sion, its dark hue strangely contrasting with 
his delicate-looking face. As soon as Mr. 
Bowman had sat down, the Doctor put his 
glasses on, and then began to move over and 
over the papers on his table, in his usual 
manner, when he at length said — 

"Well, Eector, how's the work getting 
on?" 

" I think," replied Mr. B., " it could not 
have been managed better ; the boys, I hear, 
have been most orderly, and, I believe, have 
learnt their lessons very weU." 

"Ah! I am glad on it, Eector, Provi- 
dence is very good,'' said the pious Doctor ; 
then after a pause for some time, during 
which he was looking over his papers, com- 
menced again — 

"What a blessed thing, Mr. Bowman, 
example is.' ah! I have reason to think so." 

"I am glad to hear you speak with so 
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to whom had been confided the government 
of his school. 

Mr. B. interrupted the Doctor in his 
caustic allusions by saying, "Let us hope 
you may be mistaken. You are satisfied 
that the business of your school has been 
conducted in a satisfactory manner during 
your temporary absence ; for that, you have 
expressed to me your thanks and gratitude." 

" Gratitvde^^^ interrupted the little man ; 
" gratitude is a blessed feeling. I am grateful. 
Ah! them moral lectures did it all." The 
Doctor shook his head, and threw himself 
back in his chair, and then continued — 

"If my boys had not been attentive to 
them lectureSy would they have behaved so 
well m my absence ? especially when they 
had that ' serpenf — that wicked ^tempter' 
near them? Ah ! I am grateful," he again 
shook his head and relapsed into a quiet sort 
of stupor. Mr. B. saw that I was uppermost 
in the Doctor's thoughts, and that my name 
was suggestive of every kind of wickedness. I 
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was his evil genius which haunted him day 
and night, and disturbed the quietude of his 
mind even at times when he was disposed to 
be cahn and rational. The Eector was more 
and more perplexed — ^his doubts were strong 
against the plan of stating to the Doctor the 
exact position of his affairs, at that time, 
especially when he had just heard such decided 
expressions of hatred issue from the Doctor 
against the very person who had been instru- 
mental in bringing the boys to a proper sense 
of order and attention. 

The good Eector, therefore, considered it 
prudent to abstain from alluding to school 
matters any more in the present instance; 
so by changing the current of their con- 
versation, he succeeded in drawing off the 
.Doctor's mind from a further considera- 
tion of this exciting cause. Thus the school- 
master's mind became less irritant, though 
there was the curled lip, and "envenomed 
"smile" visible even when he appeared at ease. 
The Eector left him, and need I add, felt dis- 
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just, but the emanations of his excited mind, 
founded upon some strange delusion. The 
Kector did not overlook the natural stubborn 
disposition which the Doctor unhappily pos- 
sessed, as the principal cause of his inflexible 
hatred. The Bector's own knowledge of the 
workings of the human heart had taught him 
that a mind like the Doctor's was the most 
difficult of all to convince, as was his heart to 
soften or subdue. The Bector had hoped 
that the illness which the Doctor had been 
suffering, would have removed, in a great 
measure, these unchristian feelings, if not 
entirely eradicated them, Mr. Bowman was 
hence much amazed to find the Doctor the very 
same unsubdued, vindictive person he was, 
before he had been afflicted. The Bector, 
reflecting upon these things, had began, in 
his awn mind, to consider whether it was to 
the advantage of his own character, or to the 
benefit of his church, to continue to hold a 
man of this violence in his estimation, or to 
be as intimate with him as he had been for so 
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long a period. Mr. B. trusted ihat the Doctor 
'would at length yield to reason and common 
sense, and not persevere in a line of conduct 
•which would inevitably tend to alienate the 
great majority of his 'Mends from him, andm 
ijie end create in their minds the most profound 
disgust for his character and pretensions. 
There can be no doubt that many of Doctor 
Blinkhum's friends had seen from time to 
time the several unmistakeable indications (tf 
his dgnorance even of his oiwi mother-tongue ; 
although they may not appear tohave noticed 
these little peculiarities. The Doctor's imper- 
fect grammar could not have escaped silent 
observation from those who, not knowinghim so 
intimately, had expected to find under the 
startling name of " Doctor^'^ a man distin- 
guished for the great depths of his knowledge, 
and eminent in the various attainments which 
constitute a scholar and a gentleman. AU 
these little things were becoming more 
known. The way, too, he had always treated 
his assistants, was spreading amongst the 

VOL. n. K 
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parents, as well as in the more immediate 
neighbonrliood. These things had a tendency 
to shake the opinion of his supporters, and 
made them less desirous to promote his welfare. 
Amongst the numerous Mends that Doctor 
Blinkhum had, who began to think in this 
way, and notice the gradual widening of that 
stream of ignorance which flowed from the 
Doctor^ there was no one amongst them who 
was more anxious to uphold him as far as he 
possibly could — ^who would be delighted to 
find the Doctor had altered his course in time, 
than our old faithftd companion and friend, 
the worthy Rector of Blinkhum, 
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CHAPTER XII. 

< 

AccoEDiNGLY on the next day the Rector 
again visited the invaUd, whom he found far 
less disposed to attend to the important busi- 
ness which the Rector was called upon to 
perform. The Rector observed in the Doctor 
a sullen, reserved manner, which was not 
visible before. There was a marked change^ 
The Doctor's brow was knitted ; the general 
appearance of his face betokened some inward 
perturbation, for which the Vicar could not 
assign any reason, save that it had proceeded 
from the fatigue which the Doctor had en- 
dured upon their previous interview. 

K 2 
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" I am sorry to perceive, Doctor Blink- 
hum," remarked the Bector, " that you are 
not looking so well to-day." The Doctor 
eyed him as well as his corkscrew optic could 
perform its office, then replied — 

" Well J Rector ! who can get well with so 
much to vex and annoy me?" He waited 
for a little time, and resumed — " Who could 
have supposed, Mr. Bowman, that t/au could 
have made such arrangements to my destruc- 
tion, and to the lasting disgrace of every one 
connectedwith me, except thaf^ — ^HJe stopped, 
or rather his rage nearly choked him, that 
he could not articulate another syllable. The 
Eector looked petrified, and would have in- 
stantly left the room, had not Mrs. BHnkhum 
most opportunely entered ; she observed her 
husband reclining in his easy-chair gasping far 
breath, and she also saw the Bector, pale and 
agitated ; she could not imagiQe the cause of 
this strange scene ; approaching the Doctor, 
in an affectionate tone of voice she inquired — 

" Are you not well. Doctor Blinkhum? you 
don't look so." 
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" How can / le well when I am tortured 
in this way ?^ groaned the Doctor. 

" In what way ? pray, do tell me," kindly 
inqnired his wife. 

" In what way ! '' sneered the learned man 
to his spouse. " You are like the rest, too, 
are yon? and pretend to know nothing about 
the rtmomway my school has been manjaged, 
since I have been absent ?" He paused, and 
his brow became more darkened ; gnashing 
his teeth, and throwing his body first on one 
side then on the other of his chair, he con*- 
tinued-^ 

" I will soon make a change. I will go to 
the school to-morrow and cleanse it of its filth 
and rubbish. Yes ! I will be down amongst 
them to-morrow." He paused again for 
breath, and with a satanic sneer upon his 
curled lip, resumed — 

"/if was good^ to be sure, to teU me every- 
ihing was going on so wellj and so correct, and 
so orderly I That was goody certainly ! " and 
here he chuckled to himself. " Well ! I shall 
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soon let you see, to-morrow will let you all 
know about it." He again grinned savagely, 
and f eU back in his chair. Now the Kector 
was more and more at a loss to account for 
this extraordinary change in the Doctor's 
manners. The Rector had heard enough to 
disgust him, as well as to convince him that 
Doctor Blinkhum had received some private 
information, in relation to the arrangement 
that had been made with the school. Mr. 
Bowman was resolved to know, if possible, 
how the Doctor had obtained this intelligence ; 
he therefore paused for a little while, and at 
length said— 

" I cannot. Doctor Blinkhum, exactly under- 
stand the purport of your remarks, neither do 
I know to whom you allude." 

"Oh! you donH^ eh?" interrupted the 
Doctor, grinning. " Well^ thath good^ that is! 
but you will very soon see ; yes, to-morrow 
will settle the business!" He again threw 
himself back in his chair, and grinned 
savagely* 
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The Eeotor was vexed at this coarse 
retort, and repKed with considerable warmth, 
^^This conduct from you, I cannot, Doctor 
Blinkhum, understand. The hints you have 
thrown out, have convinced my mind that 
some person has been in communication with 
you ; now I should like to know the name of 
your informant." 

There was a long pause. The Doctor's 
brow was still knitted, and his corkscrew 
eye flashed fire. He evidently did not 
expect this change in their conversation. 
He sat for some time before he repUed ; at 
length he did so, with that kind of haughti- 
ness of manner, which had so often intimi- 
dated the juvenile portion of his boys. 

^* Oh ! you want to know that^ do you ? 
well, I don't think I shall tell you, Mr. 
Bowman." There was the settled grin upon 
the features, and also the malicious curl of 
the upper lip. He resumed — " I don't know 
why you should think any one has told me 
about my school business, Mr. Bowman." 
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" It is evident, Doctor Blinkliiim, some one 
has informed you of all the particulars, and 
in a manner, too, that does not reflect any 
credit upon him." 

"How do you know it's ^Jiim^ sir, at all?" 
coarsely replied the Doctor. " I may have 
dreamt it, Mr. Bowman; dreams,, they say, do 
sometimes come true, and how do you know 
that this is not one of them?" 

" It is perfectly indiflferent to me, Doctor 
Blinkhum, whether you have dreamt, or 
whether some unprincipled spy has told you 
these particulars; I can only inform you, 
that everything was done for the best. The 
admirable manner your boys have behaved, 
reflects great credit upon the party who had 
tiie responsibility of carrying out the plan 
that was considered the most likely to ad- 
vance your interest." The Rector was getting 
more and more heated, as his mind took a 
hasty view of all the peculiar circumstances 
of the Doctor's conduct, both at the parea^t 
time and upon former oeeasions. 
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" I did not expect, Doctor Blmkhum," he 
continued, " to hear from you the expres* 
sions which you have thought proper to 
apply to those who managed for you. I think 
Mrs. Blinkhum here can testify to the 
anxiety that we felt for your interests ; and 
it seems all the reward we receive from you, 
is a repulsive expression of dissatisfaction." 
The Sector rose, and with an air of offended 
dignity he approached the door, saying— 

" I regret. Doctor Blinkhum, that your 
conduct has compelled me to act upon the 
only alternative left me." Shaking Mis. B. 
cordially by the hand, he withdrew from the 
presence of the sick man. 

B0i3tor Bowm^ was walking hastily from 
the Hall, when he espied me at a distance ; 
^ ^mediately oame towai?ds mo, and with 
a fervent nhak^ of liie hajid, thrust his arm 

• 

through mine, and we walked to and fro 
upj^n the lawn. I saw he was painfully disr 
turbed in hk mind, but I did not venture to 
allude to the subject which I feared was the 

K 3 
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cause of it. He soon, however, relieved my 
mind from any further suspense by saying — 

" Well, Mr. Mason, I have finished my 
work before ever I commenced it. You will 
say that is paradoxical ; I ought rather to 
have said, some one else had kindly per- 
formed my mission to Doctor Blinkhum." 

"Indeed! that is strange," I gravely 
replied. " Yet, Rector, upon consideration, I 
am not so much surprised." 

" Are you not, Mr. Mason ? I have felt so 
annoyed at the coarse treatment I have re- 
ceived from the Doctor, that I considered it a 
duty which I owed to myself, to inform him 
that I could not overlook it." 

"Have you spoken him to this effect. 
Hector?" 

" I have only now left him ; before I did so, 
I stated to him what I have told you." 

" I admire your feelings, Eector ; you 
have borne for a long time his vulgar con- 
duct. I think you had no other course to 
pursue." 
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^^ I thought so, Mr. Mason ; I have upheld 
him as long as I could. I have made not 
only allowances for his peculiarities, but 
excuses for him to persons who were not 
over scrupulous in their remarks upon him. 
I find, the more I do for him, the less he 
respects ine, and therefore I have resolved 
to withdraw from him altogether." 

" I am rather sorry you have come to this 
determination at the present time, especially 
when your mediation would have been of 
such essential service to me," I replied. 

" I am also grieved, Mr. Mason, on your 
account ; but I could not longer submit to his 
rude conduct without noticing it, and I could 
not notice it without acting as I have done." 

" I perceive clearly, Rector, how you were 
positioned, and if I had been in your place, I 
should have[acted precisely in the same way." 

We walked up and down for some time, 
without exchanging a word, until the Eector 
asked — 

"You remarked, Mr. Mason, that you 
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were not surprised that Dr. Blinkhum stoiild 
know all about the school affairs." 

" I have had my suspicions that there waa 
a pariy amongst us, who would not scruple 
to use any means to damage me, not only in 
the opinion of the Doctor, but in that of any 
other person." 

" I can guess, Mr. Mason, to whom you 
refer. I have myself, for some time past, 
entertained similar suspicions against him." 

" I know, Eector, that he has been seen, 
on several occasions, by the door of the 
Doctor's bed-room, anxiously waiting for an 
opportunity to creep into the room, to see 
the Doctor, and thus forestall you in the in- 
formation you intended to convey to him." 

"It is a subject, my dear Mend, too 
sickening to dweU upon any further. lam 
not much surprised rum at the obstructive 
conduct of Mr. Slylook ; I have washed my 
hands clean of the affair ; I can only hope^ 
that the Doctor will be able to manage with- 
out the advice of any one." 
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' "I anticipate a stormy fiiture, Becstor; for 
I have not the least doubt that the Doctor 
will find fault with eyerything we have don© 
for him." 

" You must be prepared for that, my dear 
friend; although it was only yesterday that 
he expressed to me Ms gratitude for the 
manner I had arranged for him." 

"That must have been before he knew 
anything of the axrangement; hence he must 
have received his information since you first 
saw him. Well, well ! Eector, I hope to be 
prepared to meet any emergency that may 
arise; I shall continue to pursue the same 
course I have hitherto done. In the event 
of his commencing again any of his abuse, I 
shall express to him very freely and candidly 
my sentiments, and shall then, without any 
further mortification, leave the Hall." 

" Eecollect, then, my dear friend," said 
the Eector, stopping, and shaking me most 
warmly by the hand ; " recollect^ at that time, 
there is such a place as the Rectory^ and 
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the inmates there will be very glad to see 
you. FarewelL" With these kind vale- 
dictory words we parted. 

I continued for some time longer to walk 
about the garden. I fancied a thousand 
different things that would occur when the 
Doctor again resumed his post. I became 
sickened and faint in the contemplation of 
the unknown future. Above all I felt dis- 
gusted to think there was a man existing 
who could treat his Mends with so little 
ceremony and respect, and I was annoyed 
with myself, to know that I was dependent 
upon, and in a measure, a servant to, such 
an individual ! 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 

I AWOKE early next morning. The stm 
peeped into my window, as though he knew 
my heart was clouded with the thoughts of 
the events of the coming day, and therefore 
he came to show me he was in a good 
humour, smiling and happy ! There is some- 
thing in the early glare of the sun, which 
tends to remove the gloominess of a de- 
pressed mind when first it awakes from its 
unconscious slumbers. This feeling, however, 
does not often last long ; for the mind, when 
it recovers its fuU vigour, reverts to its dismal 
state, and again becomes cast down and 
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heavy 1 Not so, however, with me on this 
morning ; I looked upon the rays of the sun 
as the forerunners of some happy scene ! 
Its brilliant light I viewed as the smile of 
approval from some kind friend ! Its cloud- 
less appearance as indicative of a better 
future ! Its genial warmth as foreshadowing 
the sincerity of some warm-hearted friend ! 
I continued, for some time, ruminating upon 
these wild fancies, until I really felt as light- 
hearted as though I were certain that some 
great event would occur, to make me more 
than usually happy ! I at length arose, and 
commenced my labours with excellent spirite. 
Indeed, when my mind would now and 
then £atll back upon itself and become 
gloomy, there seemed a certain indefinable 
gensai;ion within that wouLl aris^ and 
dispel the intruder, as though hQ had 
no right to be there. I codxl not beliave 
it possible that I had really gouf^. thsougb 
80 much ! I viewed it as a dx^m that 
jiBVJdi could, or did, exist It kokQd so 
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taythical, that I was disposed to distraafc 
myself, when I endeavoured soberly to 
assure my dubioiifl mind: that, it was a 
real, positive feet ! That I had endiired 
mucb ; that I had accomplished, a great deal 
more, and that thB sequel was approaching^ 
when I should know what reward was iur 
tended to be bestowed upon me for all which 
I had done. When J glaJiced retrospectively 
at everything ^Mek had transpired, and coit. 
nected it with my position, I could .not but 
allow it was as marvellous as it was true. 
I was the more astonished to find that I ww 
then, in the enjoyment of good healthy aiul 
with aE my usual buoyancy of spirits I I 
could not well account fwr this, only upon 
the principle which, we are told, guides the 
atmosphere; wherein we learn, that, previous 
to a coming storm^ the air becomes sultry, 
the sky dear, and the general appearance : of 
the heavens xmusuaUy serene and bright ! 
There may be sometiung iathe human breast 
analogous to these etheoceal indications. We 
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it almost impossible to say a word; Trhen, 
however, I told them I was as ignorant of the 
truth of this statement as themselves, al- 
though I had heard the rumour, their raga 
and iBdignation knew no bounde. 13iey 
commenced vociferating sundry not over- 
complimentary expressions, either concermng 
the Doctor or his satellite. I saw in all 
this, sufficient evidence to indicate that 
they were determined not to submit to any 
haJ^d or unjust treatment from the Doctor, if 
he attempted to behave so after his rein- 
statement. They tried to extract from me 
some unguarded expression of my disapproval 
of the sudden change which was announced ta 
take place ; and I firmly believe, that, had. a 
single hint escaped my lips, they would hava 
been in a state of open rebellion; hQwever^ 
I was too cautious in my conversation 
with them ; 1 told them I felt assured they 
wo\;ild always behave in an orderly man- 
ner. The nods of their heads were too sigs 
nificant a rejoinder for me not to feel alarmed 



for the future, should any tmtoward step be 
taken, whioh would set this volcano in a 
complete blaze. 

It was amusing to notice the variotts 
groups which were formed in the play- 
ground, all engaged in discussing with great 
animation, the important event that absorbed 
their attention. There were to] be seen, 
too, some of the elder boys going from group 
to group, conveying to the younger ones the 
latest intelMgmee of what had been decided 
upon by the seniors^ and pointing out to 
these little fellows how they were to act, 
and what to do, and how they would be sup- 
ported. These little simpletons were the 
bravest of them all! They had not the 
slightest idea of consequences^ and were in 
ecstacy when they knew they were aboiit 
doing something^ of the exact nature of Whioh 
they were totally igmrant. They knew it 
had been matured by their elder comrades, 
and they were willing to do everyttiing 
which was required of them. They viewed 
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it only as likely to afford " capital fun ;'^ and 
whether the part they were going to take, 
would end in their disgrace and punishment, 
were results of which they had never dreamt. 
They were merry and joyful to find they 
were to be employed^ and that was all they 
thought about — that was the extent of their 
cares or desires ! 

The elder boys had formed themselves into 
a " council of war. ^^ They were now deliber- 
ating upon the best course to pursue in the 
event of things arising adverse to their 
wishes. They were all in a state of feverish 
excitement, and whilst in the midst of their 
solemn cogitations, the sonorous bell an- 
nounced by its shrill tone, to the hungry 
student, that breakfast was waiting to be 
discussed by those who had appetites to 
enjoy it. This hitherto welcome sound was 
disregarded. Instead of the "ew masse ^^ 
rush to the door, there was scarcely any 
visible movement. The senior boys appeared 
to have had their appetites satisfied with 
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some other kind of food. To be sure the 
little ones went in as usual, but the breakfest- 
hall looked naked and uncomfortable. When 
I went into the room, I found no other 
master was in attendance. I sat down to 
take mine ; when shortly afterwards my little 
joUy French Mend made his appearance. He 
came in rubbing his hands, and pulling the 
tip of his nose ; and laughing with his eyes, 
said — 
^ ." Monsieur, have you heard the news ? ** 

I replied, " I did not know to what he 
referred," when he put his mouth to my ear 
and whispered— 

" The Doctor is determined to come into 
school to-day ! I expect there will be such 
a row! Oh! Monsieur, it will be capital 
fun, eh ! eh ! " The Frenchman was un- 
usually talkatiye during the early part of 
the breakfast. I was somewhat more re- 
flective. I asked him where Mr. Slylook 
was ; when he looked at me with a smile of 
indignation and a frown, and said — 
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" I think he is with the Doctor, for whien I 
came by the Dootor's bed-room I heard them 
talking together." Then he again whispered 
in my ear — " He is a rascal, Fll serve him 
out before I leave." The little man was evi- 
dently determined to show his love to his 
oolleague, and was about telling me the pre- 
cise manner in which he bitended to s^ 
about it, when a servant came in with a note 
for me — I saw it was from Doctor BUnk- 
hum — ^which I immediately opened, and 
found it was to the foUowiug purport : — 

" Blinkhum Hall, Tuesday. 
" 8iE, — ^I expect you will leave this place 
before twelve o'clock this day, or I shall use 
means to force you to do so. 

" I am, yours, 

"T. Blinkhum." 
" To E. Mason." 

Having perused this choice and el^ont 
document, I folded it up, and quietly has- 
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tened to my bedroom. I felt so astoimded 
at this abrupt conduct of the Doctor, 
that I again took the letter to read it, 
to satisfy myself that it was true. I 
sat down for some little time to reflect 
upon these things. The more I pondered, 
the more I felt disgusted, and the more 
anxious I felt to leave as quickly as I could 
put my things together. I resolved, how- 
ever, to do so if possible, without any 
one knowing it until after my departure. 
The kind oflfer of an asylum which the 
Eector had made on the previous evening, 
induced me to write a hasty note, informing 
him that I should avail myself of it in the 
course of the morning, giving him at the 
same time a copy of my dismissal. I 8e^t 
this note to the Eectory by the gardener. It 
so happened that shortly afterwards I looked 
outof my window-mdirtbiBmn returomg 
from the Eectory followed by a crowd of the 
senior boys; I also heard loud shoutings and a 
variety of unintelligible words, which being 

VOL. n. L 
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uttered at the same time by all the boys^ 
I could not well understand. I inferred it 
was some froUo they were having with 
him, who being a good-humoured, simple 
minded creature, had often caused them im- 
mense fan by the recital of some extra- 
ordinary tale or other marvellous event* 
Thinking it was something of this sort, I 
turned £rom the window and looked about 
me to consider which was the best way to 
commence packing up. . I was not long 
in this state before I heard a noise on 
the stairs, as though a regiment of soldiers 
was approaching, and presently I was as- 
tonished to hear a knock at my door, and in 
the next instant my room was filled with the 
senior boys. It was an eventful scene. 
I saw they were aU in a most excited state, 
— that some sudd^i event must have arisen to 
have caused it, and to have induced them to 
take the present step. I had not time 
to speak before one and all burst out into 
an agony of grief, saying they had heard J 
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Iras going to leave; if I did leave they 
would do so too. I .adced ihem how they 
l^ew it, when they stated that the gardener; 
had just told them. I had just explained 
to them the necessity for their behaving in 
tiieir usual gentlemanly way, when I again; 
heard some other persons coming towards my 
loom, and instantly the gruff voice of^ 
Doctor Theophilus Blinkhum intimated it was 
no less a personage than his learned self who 
had condescended to favour me with a visit. 
He tried to open the door, which the hoys 
inside politely refused to allow him to do, 
whereuponhe gave it amost unmerciful thump 
with his* cane, and cried out lustily — 

"What are all you chaps in there for? 
Come, hrmh out directly or I'll make you," 
giving the door another salute. " What do 
you all mean by coming up here ? leave that 
room directly, do you hear ? or IHl he with 
youP^ again he rattled the handle of. the 
door ; it was to no effect, the conspirators 
were all safely lodged and would not yield, 

L 2 
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not even to the soft persuasive eloquence of 
their fiitherly principal. Doctor Theophilus 
once more made an attack upon the door, 
•with no better restdt. 

" Will you come out of that room, I say, 
you disobedient, bad lot of boys ? Will you 
be the death of me by your imgrateftJ con- 
duct ?" Here the little man was heard to 
groan and to sigh audibly. There was a 
lengthened pause, during which time I en- 
treated them to leave my room, to resume 
their work, and to submit to the authority of 
the Doctor. They were, however, obdurate, 
and would not listen to my entreaties, being, 
as they stated, ftdly resolved not to submit 
to his tyranny any longer. The Doctor 
grew impatient, as well as more wrathfiiL 
With another terrific rattle of the door and an 
effort to thrust it open, he shouted out — 

" Are you boys coming out of there, I 
say ? what do you mean by such conduct ? 
If you don^t come out directly I'll send for 
the Police ! " This latter dreadful altema- 
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tive elicited an immense burst of laughter 
from the whole corps of rebels, because they 
knew that the entire force of those useful 
functionaries of the law, which was in the 
village, consisted of two individuals, a body 
that would not have been particularly useful 
in any way to the Doctor, especially at the 
present moment ; so the boys did not feel at 
all alarmed at this awfiil threat. Afber a 
great deal of time wasted in this sort of par- 
leyiQg, one of the senior boys called out — 
: " If you will go down. Dr. Blinkhum, we 
will foUow." This was a signal for a gene- 
ral movement. The Doctor was heard de- 
scending the stairs, hitting the banisters and 
other places terrific cuts with his cane, 
whilst the boys remained a short time, to 
beg me once more not to leave. 

"You shall not be kicked out in this 
dirty way," stated Palgrass. " What have 
you done, that you should be treated so ? " 

" It is no use talking, Mr. Mason," re- 
marked DawkiQS ; "we have made up our 
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minds that, if you leave, we will not stand 
it" 

■ 

"Try and reconcile yourselves to the 
change." 

" Oh, no I we have been long enough tyran- 
nized over by him, and because we have got 
on better with you, and are more comfortable 
and contented, you are to be treated in this 
way ; no, no, sir ! we will not stand it." 

"ThatSlylook is the sole cause of it," 
said Whisker. ^' He is such a nasty, jealous, 
sneaking fellow ; we will pepper him before 
we have done." 

" Whatever you think, or suspect, let me 
beg you not to do anything which will dis-» 
grace yourselves. Now go down to Dr* 
Blinkhum ; be calm, and conduct yourselves 
like young gentlemen." Gtoing to the door, 
I opened it for them to leave; they did so, 
most reluctantly. They said, over and over 
again, they would see me again, for I should 
not leave. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

I WAS very glad once more to be alone, in 
Order that I might be able to reflect npon the 
strange appearance of the position which I 
now occupied. I was apprehensive that 
there would be some serious disturbance be- 
tween the Doctor and his pupils. It was 
clear they were determined not to yield ; and 
if the Doctor should be obstinate, the proba- 
bility was that the whole school would be in 
a state of rebellion, and the boys their own 
masters. This was a horrible state of things 
to anticipate, and I congratulated myself 
that I had no direct concern in the affair— 
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although, perhaps, the step the Doctor had 
taken in giving me my " cong6 '' would be 
the occasion seized upon by the boys to teach 
the Doctor a good, sound, practical lesson. 
Whatever might arise, I could not well be 
considered responsible for either the foolish- 
ness of the Doctor, or the rebellious spirit of 
his pupils. It was a question which they 
must settle between themselves ; my course 
was now very simple, I had been summarily 
dismissed, and it was my duty to obey, and 
leave as soon as I could. Acting, then, 
upon these reflections, I commenced arrang- 
ing my various articles previous to placing 
them in my boxes. I had been engaged in 
this particularly agreeable task for perhaps 
half-an-hour, when I again heard footsteps 
coming in the direction of my room, and a 
knock at my door soon convinced me there 
was some one wanting admittance. In the 
next moment my hand was firmly grasped 
by my little friend, the Frenchman. He 
stood for a few seconds wringing my hand 
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as though he would twist it off every instant. 
His eyes sparkled with maddened excite- 
ment, and his whole appearance indicated a 
perturbed mind. He was breathless, and 
when he tried to speak and could not, he 
gave my unfortunate hand an additional 
squeeze. He at length so &r recovered as 
to say — 

^^ I am going, I am going ! Hurrah I 
Hurrah I'^ 

" What do you mean. Monsieur T^ I in- 
quired. 

'^ I am going too. When the boys told 
me you had been dismissed, I sat down and 
wrote to the Doctor, to tell him I should 
leave also." . 

" You had better not act with so much 
haste. Monsieur," I gently replied; "try 
and stay to the end of the half-year." 

" Not I ! I shall go, and to-day too." 
Then he looked about hiin, and musing with 
his moustaches, said — 

"I intend to give that rascal a good—'' he 

L 3 
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stopped suddenly, for at that moment Hiete 
were such shouting and hallooing, and 
screaming from below, that he jumped up and 
caught me by the arm, and like a madman, 
flew to the door. 

^^ Come along, it will be sueh fan. Come 
along, let us join them* Hark! what a 
row I oh, how jolly P^ Finding, however, I 
would not go, he was out of my room in 
a second, and down-stairs in the midst of 
the rioters. 

The noise was indeed friglitfdl. The 
Doctor's voice could be easily recognised fiiom 
the others, by its shrillness, which contrasted 
strongly with the lusty shouts of his pupils* 
"What they were really doing, Iknewnot^ 
although I could not be ignorant of the &ct 
that they were all in a state of open rebellioiu 
I was hesitating what course to take^ 
whether to go and use my influence in the 
sui^pression of the riot, or let things go on in 
their natural way, when I heard a IoimI 
scream from the good Mrs» Blinkhunu I 
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listened, and again heard tMs same voice 
shouting out from the bottom of the stdrs — 

^^ For Gh>d's sake, Mr. Mason, do come 
down, or they will kill the Doctor. Oh! do 
pray come and pacify them." 

This appeal was all-powerM ; I hastened 
down-stairs, at the foot of which I again 
encountered the Frenchman* He held me, 
and, in breathless agitation^ said — 

"Don't go in just yetj they have got 
him.'' 

However, I would not be delayed, and 
went into the school-room. It was, indeed, 
a sickening sight. There was in one place, 
a knot of boys with poor Mr. Slylook, 
whom they had belaboured to a most Mghtftd 
extent. He was lying upon the floor, per- 
;fectly senseless, with his iace and head 
^dreadfully swollen from the effects of the 
severe castigation he had received. There 
was, in another place, the Doctor receiving 
not the most polite attention from another 
portion of his obedient pupils. Palgrass 
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had placed his hand so firmly round the 
throat of the little man, that he was in the 
greatest danger of being suffocated, (i.e.^ 
"choked"). The forms were nearly all 
knocked down, the desks overturned, and 
the books strewed on the floor. Altogether 
the general aspect of the room showed too 
clearly there had been a sharp encounter. 
The young belligerents would have gone to 
much greater extremities, had not Mrs. BUiik- 
hum called for me at that instant. As soon as 
I entered, there was one loud shout as of 
victory, from all the rebels. They rushed 
towards me, cheering and shouting most terri- 
fically. Palgrass let go his hold of the Doctor, 
who, from exhaustion, fell insensible upon 
the floor. His fall attracted my attention, 
and I went towards him. He was a piteous 
object to behold ; there were his glasses lying 
near him, broken to pieces, the learned skull- 
cap was half on one side of his head, and his 
coat and other parts of his dress were very 
much disarranged. He lay, and groaned 
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heavily, I was apprehensive, from his appear- 
ance, that he was dreadfully shaken, that he 
would have a relapse of his late malady. I 
begged Palgrass and others to carry him out 
of the room, which, after some Uttle hesitation, 
they did* They took him into the breakfast- 
parlour, where I discovered Mrs. Blinkhum and 
hersisterin tears. Shewasnearlvheart-broken 
at the p.mM porition in which every one ™, 
placed. She expressed to me her regret that 
the Doctor had behaved in so strange a way ; 
at the same time, assured me that she knew 
nothing of his determination until she heard 
the noise in the school-room. A servant was 
sent for the medical man, and the boys 
returned with me into the school. There I 
found Mr. Slylook still lying on the floor. 
There was no disposition to help him. He 
might have lain for ever, before any of them 
would have assisted, either to remove, or 
restore him to a state of consciousness. 

I remained with them for some time iintil 
they became calm and more rational. They 
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entreated me not to leave, for if I did, they 
had made up their minds what coarse they 
would follow. 

*^ I cannot give you any promise of my 
staying longer with you, because I am 
now here only on sufferance," I replied. 

" Why should you, Mr. Mason, be treated 
in this shabby way, when you have done 
nothing to deserve it ?" said Whisker, indig- 
nantly. 

: " No I" said another; " your only crime is, 
nr, that we respected you, because you 
behaved well to us. Ton made us work, and 
we Uked you all the better for it." 

^^And because we have enjoyed a little 
pleasure," remarked another, ^^in the absence 
of the Doctor, he is to show his spite iipan 
you." 

^^ Ah ! the Doctor was not so bad until tiiat 
gneak came," said another, turning to the 
prostrate Slylook. ^^ We have been punished 
enough through him ; now he has received 
ivrhat he richly deserved." 
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( ^' Let us entreat you, 3Mr. M^son, not to 
leave until the end of the half ; if you da, it 
will soon be seen what the issue will be,'* 
imploringly, aad with much feeling, said 
Dawkins* 

" I am extremely sony, I cannot promise 
you. It is not in my power to do so. 
Whence, endeavour to forget all that ha9 
passed, and behave in the studious way you 
have of late, th<^ everything wUl again be 
pleasant and comfortable for you,^' I replied, 
in a most persuasive manner. 

"Never, sir !-— never 1" shouted two or 

tiiree of the ohief spokesmen. " Our plans 

are all formed, and we are determined to 

carry them out. We all feel disgraced at bur 

own conduct on the present occasion, but the' 

Doctor's behaviour was so vulgar and tyrant 

nical, that he compiled us to stand up for Our 

rights. We are very sorry that it should have 

taken place." 

" I am also extremely sorry that it had 
pcctunredy" I tf^Darked. "I trust that youi; 
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own good ^ense will point out to you the 
correct path for you to pursue ; I hope no 
farther disturbance will occur, — ^that you will 
conduct yourselves in a proper manner." 

" We promise you, sir, that no more riots 
and rows shall take place, we never intended 
having any at all j our plans were very 
different. The Doctor was the only cause 
of it." 

" And that fellow, there I'' remarked Pal- 
grass, glancing at the still insensible Slylook. 
" I will always say, that the Doctor was not 
half so bad until he came ; and since then 
we have had nothing but rows, so it is high 
time to make a change." 

" Well, well I" I said, looking round upon 
all of them; "you promise me that there 
shall be no more rioting." 

"We do so, and you will find we shall 
keep our word." 

After some further conversation, I felt 
assured they would behave properly; I 
could not exactly discover what their plans 
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were, although it was evident from their 
conversation, that they were well arranged, 
and that the untoward event which had just 
terminated, was not part of them. I left the 
school, and suggested to Mrs. Blinkhum that it 
would be better for Mr. Slylook to be taken 
to his room, whereupon she ordered the 
servants to go into the school-room to remove 
him. I thought it prudent to accompany 
them, fearful there might be some additional 
demonstration. Poor Mr. Slylook, his ghastly- 
looking face besmeared with blood, together 
with his blackened eyes and swollen head, 
betokened that he had been severely treated. 
He was still unconscious, and the servants 
bore him from the place perfectly insensible. 
The medical attendant being with the 
Doctor, he also visited Mr. Slylook; and after 
an examination of his bruises, expressed his 
decided opinion that Mr. Slylook was in the 
most imminent danger — that, in short, he did 
not think it possible for him to recover. 
This alarming intelligence was quickly 
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conveyed to the belligerents, and created a 
most profound sensation amongst them; 
They little thought their lesson would have 
assumed such a fearM character. Althou^ 
they were in so critical a position, not one of 
them esipressed a single regret at their behai^ 
viour, so thoroughly did they hate Mr. Slylocfc 
Haying entreated them to behave (U'derly 
and quietly, I returned to my room to resuma 
the deUghtfiil task of packing up. When^ 
after a &shion, I had completed this job, I 
sat down to write a few letters to my Mends, 
apprising them of the abrupt terminatian of 
my engagement at Blinkhum Hall. I had 
just finished, when the Erenchman stole slyly' 
into my room, and closing the door, said 
with much glee — 

" They have both got it at last, just what 
they deserved. Oh 1 1 am so glad, ain't yox^ 
l^son, eh, eh ?" rubbing his hands. 

^^ Why, Monsieur," I replied, " I cannot 
say I am glad at what has happened. I 
would much rather it had not taken place," 
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" Would you, though ?" replied the little 
man. "Well! I wouldn't; the Doctor 
shouldn't behave in the way he does to the 
boys. They would be good enough if he 
properly treated them." 

" I believe there's t good deal of trulih in 
tiiat observation, Monsieur, at the same txme^ 
W© ought not to rejoice at the fell of any ane^ 
however greatly they misty have injured bs.^ 

" That's true, no doubt," he said ; " but 
we don't, at all times, think so ; I shall go 
away, now, quite happy, and a great deal 
more satisfied. Oh ! it was capital to soe 
the big boys knock Mr. Slylook about ; they 
gave it him well." He chuckled over thift 
with great ecstacy. 

" Did you see the whole affair, then ?'' 

" Oh, yes ; nearly from the commencement 
to the end." 

" Ho w did it all originate ? " 

" Why, you recollect the boys coming to 
your room?" 

^^ Yes, perfectly well." > 
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" And the Doctor faming away went after 
them; well, when I ran out of your room 
the boys were all in the school-room, and the 
Doctor commenced abusing youP 

" Ahmng me P^ I said with astonishment. 

" Yes, abusing you ! telling the boys you 
had been the cause of all the disturbances 
that had from time to time taken place. 
That he had dismissed you, for you were 
not a proper person to be with them; well, 
they listened to him until their patience was 
quite exhausted, when the senior boys rose 
and approached the Doctor's desk. Falgrass 
said in a very gentlemanly manner — " That so 
&r from Mr. Mason being the cause of these 
riotous proceedings, he had checked them 
often, or they would have been more 
frequent." La Fishe was going on, but I 
began to feel so indignant, that I cried out — 

" Stop a moment. Monsieur, let me collect 
my scattered thoughts ; what you are telling 
me appears so much like a romance, that I 
cannot believe my senses." 
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" Well, the best of it is to come !" said the 
Frenchman, not heeding my request, and 
pulling his nose and twitching his mous- 
taohes. " Just at this very time, in comes 
Slylook. The Doctor took courage, and 
again abused you, and at the same time 
appealed to Mr. S. whether what he had said 
about you was not true. Slylook stated 
it was perfectly true, and he thought you 
were a great injury to the establishment. 
The rage of the boys now knew no bounds ; 
they all sprang upon Slylook like tigers^ and 
first got him against the wall, until he began 
in self-defence to strike Dawkins, which was 
the signal for a general onslaught, and they 
set to and gave him a good sound thrashing.'^ 

"What did Doctor Blinkhum aU this 
time ?" 

"Oh!" replied La Fishe, laughing ; "he 
went towards them, but soon ran away again. 
At last he did no.thing but hit his desk with 
his cane, and shouting out to them — " 

" What part, too, did you perform?'' I 
asked anxiously. 
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^ Oh !" said La Fishe, with an immense 
ndiveU expression; ^^I did the loaHnff^an 
part, for, in the first place, I knew it was of 
no nse to attempt to stop them, and in the 
next place, I felt ffreat pleasure in seeing 
that rascal receive what he so richlymerited." 

" How came the Doctor to be attacked ?' 
I again inquired. 

"Why, he would at last interfere, and 
^d he would send for the policey and in 
flourishing his cane about, he hit Falgrass 
upon the head. They then seized his cane, 
and fixed him ia the way you found him." 

I wa^ so astonished at this information 
that I could not credit what I had heard. 
It sounded so dream-like, yet its effects were 
ttuth conveying, as confirmed by the appear- 
ance of the Doctor and his satellite ! To find 
myself still more deeply mixed up with this 
last affiir, to hear that even after I was^ 
ordered to leave, the Doctor could not let me 
alone — ^that he must attempt to injure my 
Jbir name, as weU as damage my reputation. 
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were reflections so startling, that I conld 
not but £Bel an titter contempt for a man who 
could take such contemptible advantage 
of one who was, in a measure, already 
injured by him. La Fishe'8 stetement in- 
duced me to expedite my departure ; I told 
him I was going to the Bectory, and 
should send for my luggage in the course 
of the day, I pretended to go down 
into the village, and by this little stra- 
tagem, I managed to evade the further in-» 
quiries and demonstrations of the boys. It 
was impossible for me to escape observation, 
even after I had left the HaU. The account 
of the riot had spread like wildfire amongst 
the gossips of the village ; and when I went 
through it I was followed by several villagers, 
and before I reached the Eeotory they had 
swollen into a large mob. When I had gone 
through the gate leading to the Eectory-^ 
house, the poor villagers^ honoured me with a 
regular rustic shout, which brought the 
worthy Eector to the door before I reachedJt* 
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" What is the matter ?" said the good man^ 
smiling. ^^ Are the young rebels still with 
you." 

" I have been honoured with an escort of 
some of your parishioners," I replied, point- 
ing towards the gate, where could be seen the 
heads of a number of them. When they saw 
the Eector, their shouting was renewed ; we 
went down to the gate, and the Eector told 
them to go home and not be noisy; they 
gave another loud shout and quietly dispersed. 

We continued to talk over the occurrences 
of the day until the evening closed upon us ; 
I then became so extremely fatigued that I 
retired to rest, with the hope that I should 
enjoy greater repose and less anxiety than I 
had experienced on the preceding day. I 
could not, however, sleep ; my mind was too 
anxious to take a review of the momentous 
events which had so recently occurred, to 
allow me to do so. The more I reflected 
upon these things, the more I congra- 
tulated myself upon my escape from all 
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farther instilts and mortifications. I certainly 
now regretted that I had ever become 
identified with Blinkhnm Hall. It is true, 
at the first I was desirous to connect myself 
with Doctor Blinkhum, from the hope that I 
should acquire some valuable information; 
my first introduction and his eccentric man- 
ners, together with his general conduct, led 
me to believe that I should have found him 
the very man, whose actions I had been told 
would furnish me with an illustration to the 
xmheard of pretensions of many who have 
succeeded - in the establishment of most 
lucrative schools, without a single qualifica- 
tion or ability to do so. When my friend 
Thornton told me of the existence of such a 
class of men, I was incredulous; hence when 
the grinder^s agent introduced me to the 
Doctor, I embraced the oflter, thinking I 
would test the accuracy of my friend's state- 
ment from ocular proof and experience. 
This then was the proximate reason why I 
undertook the siti^tion, wd hence, too, 
VOL, ji. n 
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I shall leave it to my readers to judge, 
after the perusal of this MthM narratiYe, 
whether my Mend's description of these 
ignorant adventurers was correct or not; 
whether what I have related does in any way 
bear out this assumption; whether the 
gentle reader will agree with him, and 
whether they will also agree with the writer, 
" That it be high time to eradicate such dark 
spots from the honourable and equally impor- 
tant position of an educator of our youth; 
whether the educator ought not to be raised 
to his proper place, and whether that can 
ever be accomplished before tihe Augean 
stable is cleansed of such corruptible, such 
debasing materials." 

These were the reflections which pressed 
heavily upon my mind, when I pondeied upon 
all that had transpired; and I was just 
becoming so happy I when consciousness for- 
pook me, and I fell into a comfortable, pleasant 
pleep. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

With what pleasure the weary traveller 
welcomes the sight of some road-side imi, 
after he has been for many hours pursuing 
his journey, amid dismal roads and dreary 
plains. How the old sign seemsto shake its 
head to inform him of the good cheer that he 
can be famished with at the place. How the 
ostler, antique in form, rustic in &ce, runs 
out, with hand to hat, to hold Hie horse's 
head whilst the traveller aHghts, a^d patj^g 
the animal's n»okj quie;Uy leads huu to the 
yard. How the buxom hostess, with cap 
newly trimmed with the .best ribbons the 

M 2 
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walking postman could procure for her at the 
market-town, comes out to greet the stranger, 
and with eulogistic talk of her own good 

r 

cheer, conducts him to a spacious room, 
where she tells him many great and celebrated 
men have enjoyed themselves to their heart's 
content, and where she hopes he will do the 
same. How the rosy-cheeked and dumpling- 
faced servant girl makes herself busy in 
putting the chairs in their proper place, and 
in stirring up the fire to warm the new 
visitant, as well as doubtless to show him 
she would be happy to attend to his comr 
mands. How, also, when the time for bed 
arrives, this same "help'' precedes with 
rushlight, long and slender, in hand, to show 
him his room. When she has placed the 
dismal light upon the table, she goes to see if 
the windows are fastened, and the curtains are 
proi,erly arranged; and when she is convinced 
that all is correct, she approaches the door, and 
with a modest, gentle good nighty leaves the 
f oom with its jBolitpry occupant. 
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However delightftil all these things may be 
to the wearied traveller, they were more 
than realized by myself, when I awoke upon 
the foUowing morning, and fbnnd myself 
free ! No more anticipations of coming 
storms, or dread of some unheard of plea for 
a renewal of everything that was offensive to 
the mindy or humiliating to the feelings. I 
was greeted upon my entrance into the 
breakfast-room, with the warm-heartedness 
of a true friend. The Eector's smiling good- 
humoured face, appeared more than usually 
bright. We sat down and discussed our meal 
with an ease and comfort to which I had 
for a long time been a stranger. I was like 
a prisoner who had been set free, and for the 
first time experienced the delightful sensa- 
tion of liberty. Everything around me 
seemed to echo that sweet name, and 
tended to make me forget I had ever been 
a captive. 

In the course of the day, the Eeotor 
.ascertained that the sufferers at the Hall 
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were going on muoh better than the medical 
man anticipated. They were, to use a some^ 
what vulgar phrase, " more Mghtened than 
hurt." Mr. Slylook's bruises and swellings 
had subsided, he was simply suffering the 
ordinary pains incidental to such " peculiar 
injuries," whilst the Doctor was less bodily 
hurt than he was mentally chagrined and 
mortified. This information afforded both of 
us extreme gratification, and removed from 
our minds the serious anticipations of a some- 
what lengthened illness, if not a fatal 
tertnination of the emeute. 

"It is a great pity, Mr. Mason," said the 
Rector, whilst we were taking our consti- 
tutianal m his garden, " that we have not 
a different class of men for our schoolmasters. 
I have firequently considered this subject, and 
it has always given me very great pain in 
doing so." 

" I am sure, Eector, you are not singular ; 
for nothing grieves me so much as to see the 
degraded station which the school-assistant 
occupies amongst us." 
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^^ It is a true and lamentable fEtot," replied 
the Eector, monmftdly ; " yet I don't know, 
Mr. Mason, if we reflect a little, whether 
we can much wonder at it." 

" You are right. Rector," I replied ; " the 
public, or rather the thinking portion of it, 
are aware what ignorant men pursue this 
calling, and hence they have no confidence in 
any. Thus they do not respect any members 
of the profession." 

" It is hard that the whole body should be 
condemned, because some members of it are 
not in a healthy state," remarked the Rector ; 
^^yet doubtless it is true, men in this speculat- 
ing, money-getting age, are too apt to judge 
their fellow-men, as they do any article which 
they want to purchase. They see a specimen 
of the material, and from that they form their 
estimate of the whole." The Rector paused 
for some time, then he gently took my arm 
and said, " I have frequently wondered to 
myself, Mr. Mason, why you do not take 
some steps to regenerate as it were this noble 
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profession, which, next to the ministry, is 
the most important to the well-being and 
interests of onr country.'' 

"I have, Eector, often thought seriously 
upon bringing the entire subject before the 
public ; and have been deterred only from a 
fear of my inability to do it that justice which 
it requires." 

"I think, Mr. Mason, you axe ftdly compe- 
tent to undertake it. I am sure you would 
have the sympathy of all good men, as 
well as the cordial co-operation of most 
of my clerical brethren, for there is no class 
of men who feel more interested in the 
subject." 

"The difficulties which arise from the 
subject itself are so great, that they check the 
ardour of any one who may be disposed to 
enter upon it," I remarked ; then added — 
"Do you not admit that the labotmng 
class are most ignorant, and should be better 
educated?" 

"I do most fiilly, my friend; but you 
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must consider, they hare a gmrdianaMp 
over them. Within the last few years 
their destitute condition has been brought 
before the public, and the consequence is 
that they are yearly improving. Their in- 
structors are a more iutelligent and better 
class of men, and the end will be, that the 
National Schools will give the children of the 
poor, a more sound, practical, and usefiil edu- 
cation than can be obtained for the children 
of our middle classes." 

" I feel confident, Eector, that most of our 
National Schoolmasters are a better educated 
class of men than many of the Principals of 
our private schools." 

"No doubt of it," replied the Eector. 
"Another important fact, Mr. Mason, 
ought to be weU and gravely considered. It 
is this — ^that many of the best assistants in 
our private schools prefer going to study at 
our Training Colleges for a short time, in 
order that they may be eligible for a master- 
ship in our National Schools. My own 

H 3 
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sidioolmasteir told me that he was originally 
a teacher in a private boarding-school ; but 
he was so badly used, and worse paid, that 
he was delighted to become connected with 
our society, and moreover, that he knew 
several who were in the same position. Now 
the end is easily, I think, to be seen. If the 
best material is withdrawn from the one, and 
transferred to the other, the latter must be 
benefited, whilst the former must suffer*'* 

"This is, indeed, Eector, a most serious 
subject, and ought to be brought forcibly 
before the public." 

" No one can do that better than yourself. 
Ton have well studied the subject, and your 
experience at Blinkhum Hall, I shoidd 
imagine, has taught you a lesson which you 
might employ as a forcible illustration of the 
system which is now falsely called edu- 
cation. I am no prophet, my dear friend, 
but I can perceive clearly that imless some 
bold and decided measures are soon taken to 
give the middle classes an improved course 
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of instruction, in a very few years the 
children of our employed will be better 
educated than those of their emphyers.^^ 

" How would you counteract this sad state 
of things?" 

" I should recommend you to collect the 
most authentic information you can obtain 
upon the subject, and reduce it to a read- 
able form, and afterwards get it printed." 

" How would you proceed then, Eector ? " 

" I would send a copy of it to all those 
who are known to take an interest in this 
important subject; above all, to every as- 
sistant master in the kingdom." 

"Assistant masters I" I exclaimed. 

" Yes ; for it is to them we must look for 
any substantial improvement in the system. 
They are generally a much better edu- 
cated class than the principals, and they 
ought to hold a very different position in 
society. They are in a great measure to 
blame, because they will not uphold their 
characters, but tamely submit to all the abuse 
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and bad treatment of ignorant adyentnrers. 
It is, Mr. Mason, a scandal to oni* nation, an 
insult to common sense, that such a respect- 
able and numerous class of persons should 
be thought so little of — should be less re- 
spected than the shopmen and assistants to 
our tradespeople." 

" I am decidedly of your opinion, Itector 
that steps ought to be taken to put the public 
in possession of the precise position of this 
truly unfortunate class of men." 

^ ' You well say unfortunate, my dear friend, 
for I know not an employment, however 
menial, which is not more preferable." 

" You are right, Kector ; it is a most un- 
grateful oflSlce, and yet we hear continually 
of principals complaining that they cannot 
get trmtworthy assistants, whereas, in nine 
cases out of ten, it is thdr ownfaulV^ 

"No doubt of it, my friend; when they 
get a worthy man^ they become jealous of 
him, fearing he will become too 'popular with 
his boys, and thus weaken his own influence, 
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whereas it would be the very thing to in- 
crease it. No — ^no I Don't let the principals 
make such paltry excuses. Let them be- 
have more liberally. Let them recollect that 
it is the hhour of their assistants which con- 
duces to their own prosperity and co^lforts.^' 

" There are very few, I fear, Kector, who 
entertain these Uberal views." 

" I know it, — ^I am aware of it, and hence 
this is a strong argument to urg6 you to 
commence your crusade in fevour of the 
assistants. By-the-bye, Mr. Mason, have you 
any idea how many assistant masters there 
are?" 

" I believe they amount to nearly thirty 
thousand." 

" Is it possible ? Thirty tJumsand ! And 
this immense number pin^ue their toilsome 
vocation, enduring all their suflterings, from 
year to year, without a murmur I What 
other class would suflter tamely so many great 
causes of grievance. They are indeed a 
patient, toil-submitting class, and should be 
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better valued, and their characters more 
respected.'^ 

** It does certainly seem strange, Eector, 
that, whereas most other classes of men have 
met and discussed their grievances^ and got 
them redressed^ the assistant masters have 
never made any stir for themselyes » 

^' It is because they are too supine^ too 
worn down by the consciousness of their 
degraded state. Most of them being men of 
good &mily connexions, take it thus patiently 
because theydon'twishit tobeknownthatthey 
are so drcumstanced. I think this is altogether 
a felse notion. It cannot be any disgrtice to 
a man for the world to know he is getting 
his living by his own exertions. Men of 
refinement and taste would not entertain 
these feelings if the profession was more 
xespected. It never will become so, until 
the public know how great are the privations 
which are submitted to by the assistant 
masters." 

Our conversation was interrupted by the 
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stidden and abrupt appearance of the Kttle 
Frenchman, who, coming through the gate, 
and seeing us on the lawn, approached us^r 

" Good morning, Eector,'* he said ; then 
turning to me, he added, ironically, " I hope, 
Mr. Mason, you don't feel any iU eflEects from 
tiie excitement of yesterday ; " then rubbing 
his hands with great glee, he continued, "/ 
donH^ eh ! eh ! I never was so happy — 
never — ^in all my life!'' Then pxilling his 
nose and chuckling, he went on — " It was 
glorious — ^never knew such ^johe. Oh ! how 
well they gave it hiin ! he deserved it though ; 
it was so jotly^ eh ! eh I " The Eector looked 
at me, with some little degree of surprise at 
this strange behaviourof LaFishe. We did not 
interrupt him, but stood watching his move- 
ments, for I saw clearly there was something 
in his mind which was aflfording him intense 
pleasure. It Was extremely amusing to see 
the capers he was cutting upon the lawn, 
lie danced and jumped about, and flourished 
his stick, and then he would make a desperate 
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cut with it at some imaginary object before 
him. Then he would put himself in an 
attitude of self-defence, as though he were at 
that very moment engaged in fearful combat 
with some bitter opponent. We could not 
avoid smiling, and waited until his excite- 
ment had evaporated, and he had becomie 
himself again. He almost choked himself 
several times, in his attempts to suppress a 
good hearty laugh. In one of these ex- 
plosive eflforts he tumbled against the Kector 
with so much force that they were both nearly 
levelled with the ground. The good man 
regaining the firmness of his footing, simply 
cast a smile of benevolence and good-humour 
at our elated Mend. La Fishe at last, with 
his little fiery eyes twinkling with infinite 
joy, addressing me, said — 

" I start directly / I am off ! I have come 
to say ' good-bye.' Where can I see you in 
London, Mason?" 

" What I are you leaving too, 3Ionsieur ?" 
inquired the Kector, with evident astonish- 
ment. 
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" No, I am not leaving^^^ he replied, 
laughing, " for I have left already^ eh I eh I 
I am free. The Doctor is like a roaring lion 
this morning 1" 

" Have you seen him. Monsieur ?'' eagerly- 
asked the Eector. 

"I believe you," La Fishe replied, with 
another terrific cut with his stick ; " just 
come from him. He wanted me to stay. I 
would not, so he wouldn't pay me^ thinking 
I was haxd-up for money, and unless he gave 
me some I could not leave. He was out in 
his calculation. I told him whether he paid 
me or not I should go. Oh ! then, wasn't he 
in a rage?'' again thrusting his stick 
forward. " I believe you ; he regularly 
foamed at the mouth, and abused me in first- 
rate style. " Oh, it was so capital I I en- 
joyed the sight. Ugh I what a rascal, 
though V' 

"You astonish me. Monsieur," I said. 
"I thought he was too ill to see any one." 

*^ He's well enough in health^^^ drily re- 
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of the schooL Now this information from 
Monsieur in a measure throws great light 
upon their actions." 

" Can we not prevail upon Monsieur to 
stay until after to-morrow ?" kindly intimated 
the good Eector. 

" I am much indebted to you, Eector, for 
your kindness, but I have arranged to be off 
this evening," politely replied La Fishe. 

" You will take some refreshment, I hope. 
Monsieur, before you leave us ? " 

This appeal of the kind Eector was too 
temptiug to be resisted. We adjourned to 
the house, where we found a substantial colla- 
tion prepared for us, which we discussed with 
a keenness of appetite which was only excelled 
by the volubility of the little Frenchman. 
He became so extremely eloquent in dilating 
upon the various eminent qualities and virtues 
of the renowned Doctor Blinkhum, that once 
or twice he so far forgot himself as to put 
down his knife and fork and jump up, with 
the view of " giving it to him," as he quaintly 
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observed. We had the greatest difficulty to 
convince him that the Doctor was not 
present, which he would not believe until he 
minutely surveyed every nook and comer of 
the room; when he was thus satisfied, he 
looked moumM and disappointed, andapolo, 
gising to the Eector said — 

" I have been so accustomed to everything 
that is boisterous and offensive, that when I 
am quietly settled anywhere my brain be- 
comes boiling over, and I feel I must have 
my revenge^^^ looking indignant. " Oh I 
pardon me, Eector ; it is a cruel, hard word, 
but not bad enough when I think how we 
have all been treated by that villain, that 
scoundrel !" 

The little Frenchman would have favoured 
us with more of his loving allusions, had not 
the Eector, in the most kind manner, urged 
him not to dwell too much upon the past, but 
to look forward with hope to the uncertain 
fnture. The little French master cooled 
down a little, and was once ag^in himself. 
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He shortly afterwards left, and we were once 
more alone. 

The day was now rapidly drawing to a 
close. The Bector was still enthusiastic upon 
his fitvourite theme. He implored me to 
lose no time in bringing to light the wretched, 
the degraded condition of the poor school 
assistants. I repeated my anxiety for their 
improvement, and promised I would do my 
best in the matter. At this moment, the 
Hector's gardener passed the window at whicE 
we were standing ; he was a stout well-built 
man. The Bector, seizing my arm, said in 
pitiable accents — 

^' My dear Mend, you saw that. man pass ; 
did you see how haj>pt/ he looked? hqw 
strong and robust he is ? That man, Mr. 
Mason," continued the Bector, with a flush 
of honest indignation ; ^^ that manis a prince 
as regards comforts, ease, and happiness, to a 
poor, exhausted, over-worked, and insulted 
school assistant. Poor creatures I jqxj^ la- 
bours are great, and your reward not so much 
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as this ignorant man^s. Can you for ever 
remain in this lamentable state ? will there 
be no exertion used, no efforts made, to raise 
you from your present debased state, your 
present degraded condition ? " 

Methought I heard the very trees re-echo, 
with an indignant tone, the very same words ! 
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CHAPTEE XYI. 

* 

What a delightful part of the year is the 
latter end of May I The trees are then 
clothed in their gayest, richest attire. The 
meadows are adorned with the most luxuriant 
herbage. The sylvan songsters are warbling 
their untaught songs I the whole wood re- 
sounds with their concert of ^melody and 
sweet sounds.' The earth groans beneath her 
heavy load of beauty and plenty; she is 
covered with one vast carpet of the most 
brilliant tints, the most beautiful hues; to 
show her Maker has an especial regard 
for man, her groundwork has been formed of 
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green, that his sight may not be injured! 
The Great Architect too, with the same bene- 
ficent object, has made the boundaries of his 
mighty workmanship to be one continuoufl 
circle of perpetual hhie. Who can view all 
these arrangements without tracing the wis- 
dom of the Contriver ? Who can enjoy the 
beauties of a " May day," glistening with the 
varied and ever-various colours of things, 
both animate and inanimate, loaded too with 
the richness of the coming harvest, without 
being sensible of the goodness and bounty of 
the Great Designer ? I must confess these 
were my feelings, when I awoke at an early 
hour, and throwing open my window, I 
beheld the sun rising in the far east, 
like a giant refreshed, crushing with his 
greater light the delicate twinklings of 
the receding stars. I never remember to 
have enjoyed a scene with so much reai 
pleasure. The whole panorama around ap- 
peared to indicate to my mind, its approving 
smile ; and as I inhaled the refreshiag air of 

VOL. n. N 
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the early mom, I experienced such pleasur- 
able sensations of an inward peace, that upon 
my entrance into the breakfast-room, my friend 
the Eector could not refrain from compli- 
menting me upon my apparent imusual 
composed state of mind* I assured him that 
if I were his guest much longer, his kindness 
would make me forget I had ever been un- 
happy. He was rejoiced to find I could 
make myself so much at home, and hoped 
that I would continue to do so. These little 
pleasant interchanges of good offices contri- 
buted to our mutual benefit, and made the 
time pass away with more than usual cheer- 
fulness. Our morning repast being over, the 
Eector suggested the desirableness of our 
taking a good long walk, which, as he said, 
^'was the best medicine for both mind and 
lodyP Accordingly we started, and were 
astonished to find that, at the end of a long 
conversation upon his favourite subject, re- 
garding the " condition of the school assis- 
tants," we were at least five miles from the 
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Eectory. We turned towards home, and ad 
tre neared it, judge of our bewilderment 
when the " silver-toned sound of the church 
bells" struck upon our ear. The Eector 
stood motionless, doubting whether it was 
not some " aurial delusion." He thought the 
sound was from the bells of the neighbouring 
churchy however, as we gradually approached 
the village, this idea was soon dispelled ; for 
sure enough the bells of the Eector's church 
were ringing, and that right merrily too I 

"What can all this mean, Mr. Mason?"^ 
inquired the Rector; to which I could not 
give him the least glimmer of au answer, so 
we walked on at an increased pace ; upon our 
entering the village, our astonishment was 
ten-fold greater when we beheld a vast num- 
ber of various vehicles standing in front of 
the two inns, and before we had time to think 
upon this strange appearance of ttiings, wo 
heard a loud, continuous shout proceeding 
from the church. On casting our eyes towards 
this venerable pUe, we perceived a great 

N 2 
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number of the senior orderly pupils of Blink* 
hmn Hall, mounted npon its ^^ turrets." 
When they saw we recognised them, their 
shouts were louder and more deafening. Tbe 
Bector was soon at the gates leading to the 
Parsonage, where he was met by the clerk 
and sexton, both of whom were pale and 
trembling from fear and anxiety. Tbe 
Bector, breathless and in an angry tone, 
said — 

^^ John ! John ! what is the reason of aU 
this?" 

It was with the utmost difficulty the poor 
old clerk could say a word. At length he 
managed to stammer out — 

^^ I knows nothing about it, at all at alL 
I was gang away from home, and when I 
be coom bock, my missus told me that sum 
o' the young gemmens at the Hall coom for 
keys o' church, and they took 'em and went 
and rung bells." 

^^ It is most strange, John. I cannot un- 
derstand it." The good Rector's speech was 
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interrapted by the appearance of most of the 
senior boys, accompanied by their parents, 
who, approaching the Rector in a most 
respectful mamier, apologized for their in- 
trusion — 

" But," said one of the parents, — a little 
short-piecked, red-faced, good-tempered look- 
ing person — " but we should not have taken 
this liberty, sir, if we could have avoided it 
in any other way." 

" I hope, gentlemen, you will not consider 
it a liberty at all. I am glad to welcome 
you at the Rectory," kindly remarked the 
Rector. t 

"Why, you see, sir," continued the spokes- 
man, " we are all of us men of business, and 
time, you know, is money's worth, and there- 
fore we must not be long in what we are 
come upon, and so I'll tell you at once we 
are not come to see you, sir, at all." 

" I am equally indebted to you, gentlemen, 
for your visit," blandly replied the good-tem- 
pered Rector, who, however, could not exactly 
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comprehend the logic of the cool, calculating 
spokesman. 

" No, sir,'' he resumed ; "we have come to 
have a word or two with Mr. Mason." 

This unexpected announcement took both 
the Eector and myself by surprise. What- 
ever they could want of me was a mystery. 
I therefore bent towards the spokesman, and 
remarked — 

" I feel happy, gentlemen, in having the 
pleasure of making your acquaintance.'' 

" So do we of yours, Mr. Masen," repKed 
the speaker ; " but as I said before to your 
friend the Vicar, ^ time j^ precious,' I shall 
at once, sir, commence telling you the object 
of our visit." 

" I shall be happy to hear you, sir," I 
replied. 

" Why, sir, our sons sent us an account of 
the shameful manner — ^yes, sir, we think 
it disgraceful, sir ! '' (the orator was getting 
warm,) " that you have been treated by Doc- 
tor Blinkhum for no other reason than that 
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you have always been kind to them; and also, 
sir, they informed us how they behaved in 
consequence, in which we think, imder all the 
circumstances of the case, they were perfectly 
right, although, sir, we are peaceable subjects 
ourselves; but there are things that flesh and 
blood cannot bear P^ — the speaker's face 
WQB red, puffed out with excitement—" and 
we think this was a case of that kind, and 
therefore we highly approve of their conduct 
in this particular affair." 

" I am glad, gentlemen, you are in pos- 
session of all the facts of this unfortunate 
business," I remaxked-feeling plea^d at 
the honest expression of the spokesman. 

" Yes, sir, we know everything ; our sons 
wrote to us a full account, and also informed 
us that you had begged them not to have 
any more disturbances, which they promised 
there should not be ; and they stated to us, 
that they had all resolved not to stay with, 
the Doctor after this day, so we have come 
over to remove them from the Hall," 
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" You greatly astonish me, sir," I replied, 
being quite unprepared for such a disclosure. 

« I am sorry to interrupt you, sir, but OTir 
^time is money/ sir, and therefore, I have now 
only to state two things to you before we 
must leave." 

"I hope, gentlemen,'' interposed the Eector, 
" you will honour me with your company at 
luncheon." 

" We should be too happy," replied the 
spokesman ; "but, sir, we are rather tied to 
time, and ^ time is money,' and therefore, we 
must not waste more of it, you know, sir, than 
we can help. Now, Mr. Mason, I have to ask 
you in the name of my friends around me herOj 
fend on behalf of our boys, that you would 
establish a school on your own account, and 
we promise to support you ! Now, sir, what 
do you say to that ? " he added, with a real, 
good, honest smile. " You shall never want 
a friend^ sir, whilst we are in the land of the 
Uving." 

There was a general nodding of heads, in- 
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flicative of approval of the sentiments uttered 
by the spokesman. I did not expect thi^ 
honest, nay liberal appeal, and hence it is not 
to be surprised at, that I scarcely knew what * 
reply to make. 

" I am so unprepared, sir," I at length said, 
" for your liberal offer to me, that I cannot 
venture to give you a reply ; but, gentlemen, 
there's one thing that strikes my mind, which 
would deter me from accepting your pro- 
posal.'' 

"What is it, Mr. Mason ; what is it^ sir? 
if you please to let us know, and perhaps we 
can very soon arrange for you." The great 
orator looked round upon his friends, and I 
observed they were passing something that 
seemiBd heavy and clumsy to him. 

" I should not like, gentlemen, to open a 
school at the expense of Doctor Blinkhum; 
It would grieve me to find that I had taken 
away his boys." 

"Excuse me, sir," interrupted the speaker; 
"you will not take them away at all, sir, 
because most of them have left to-day ; and,* 

N 3 
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therefore, our lads must go somewliere, and 
you might as well have them as anybody else ; 
and if, sir, you may not be provided with 
f money for commencing, we have considered 
it our duty to beg you, sir, to accept this,'' 
whereupon he pulled from under his great- 
<K)at a large sample bag, well filled and 
heavy, which, without any ceremony, he 
thrust into my hand, saying — 

" There^ $ir^ let me beg you to accept that 
as a small token of our admiration of your 
manly conduct.^' 

I felt so dreadfcdly confused at this old 
English action, that I turned round to the 
Eector for him to come to my rescue. His 
bland, kind, and cheerful jGetce, beamed with 
the most benign expression of Christian 
charity ; he stretched out his hand to the 
speaker, and said — 

" Gentlemen, this liberality on your part 
does honour to your noble, imsophisticated 
minds ; and I am sure I can say on behalf of 
my friend, that he was not at all prepared 
for an honour of this kind.'' 
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" Indeed, I was not," I managed to say 
somewhat feintly. " I do not think, sir, I am 
at all worthy of it." 

'^ Excuse me^ my dear sir," replied th^ 
spokesman, who looked more smiling and 
more pleased than before ; " excuse me when 
I remind you that you have lost your situa- 
tion entirely through your kindness to our 
lads ; therefore, sir, we think you had a just 
claim upon us for compensation." Again he 
glanced at his Mends, who all gave him the 
same nod of approval. He resumed — 

" I am sure, sir, under all these circum- 

^ stances, you will not be oflfended at our great 

freedom; but you must know, sir, we are 

plain sort of folks, and we hope to see you 

soon with a good school of your own." 

Again the heads nodded approvingly. 

" I must, sir,'' I continued, " beg in the 
first place to thank you most sincerely for 
your unexpected liberality, and in the next 
place that you wiU allow me a little time to 
think over the pflfer you have made me, as I 
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should not like to come to a conclusion hastily ; 
therefore I hope you will not press me for an 
answer now, but I will in the course of a few 
days send you one." 

" Very good, very good 1 ", said the orator,, 
looking round again, where was the same 
nodding exhibition. "I think, sir^ you 
have chosen the wisest course. You will 
excuse me now. Time, you know, sir, is 
very precious; we will say once for all,'' 
holding out his brawny hand, " good day to 
you, and God bless you, sir ! '' 

He gave my hand a good, honest grasp, 
which ceremony was repeated by all the 
others, until my fingers were quite benumbed 
with their hard squeezes. The boys also 
surrrounded me and gave several hearty 
cheers; when Palgrass addressed the 
Eector — 

" I have to apologise to you, Mr. Bowman^ 
for our taking possession of your church. 
The fact is, we were so overjoyed when we 
knew it would be the last day we should be 
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at the Hall, that we thought we would have 
a merry peal before we left." 

" I must say, young gentlemen," said the 
Eector, in rather a severe tone ; " I was sur- 
prised when I heard the peal at a distance, 
and could not think the reason of it ; but — ^l 
he continued, smiling upon them, " although 
I do not approve of such a thing, yet under 
all circumstances, I do not blame you." There 
was a renewal of the cheering. I thought 
the Eector would have been immolated there 
and then. The boys were so delighted with hi» 
indulgent view of what they knew was a se- 
rious fault, that they left him with a settled 
conviction in their minds, that he was one of 
the best, most indulgent, and kindest of 
menl 

After they had gone, we paced up and 
down the lawn for some time in silence ; the 
Eector at length said — 

" What noble specimens, Mr. Mason, of the 
real, honest heart, were exhibited in these 
plain-spoken men!" 
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" They axe indeed noble characters," I re- 
plied. 

"Such sterling honesty of purpose is a 
glory to our country. We ought to be proud 
of them. They are the very muscles and 
sinews of our wealth, and every man should 
honour their integrity of character." 

" I dare say they are very wealthy, though 
perhaps some of them are scarcely able to 
write their names." 

" No doubt of it, my dear sir, no doubt 
of it. They are the very men who would be 
easy victims to the eloquence of such men as 
the Doctor." 

We returned to the house, where we re- 
freshed the inner man^ and talked over the 
important proposal which had been made to 
me. 

" They are anxious, Mr. Mason," said the 
Eector, "to do you a service if they possibly 
can. What do you think of their offer ? " 

"I was about asking you the same 
question. I should value your advice very 
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highly. I shall ever look upon them as 
j5iends and weU-wishers.** 

"They have certainly shown that they 
arp disposed to be a friend to you, but that 
is not the point. Weigh in your mind every- 
thing connected with the case, and then draw 
your conclusions." 

" There are so many things, Eector, to be 
considered before I can give an answer, that 
I am anxious to receive from you any hints 
with which you may favour me." 

"I shall feel happy, my dear friend," re- 
plied the Eector, "to assist you with my 
advice, although I think you are more com- 
petent to form a correct opinion on this 
subject. It strikes me, my friend, that all 
which I could say would resolve itself into 
these simple questions, " Are you disposed to 
entertain their proposal?" "Do you con- 
sider yourself (under all the peculiar cir- 
cumstances attendant upon your present 
somewhat singular position) at liberty to 
accept the offer ?' 
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" That is precisely, Eector, the view which 
I have taken of it, and I have in my mind 

answered in the negative." 

"I think, my Mend,'' said the Eector, 
and looking so mild and gentle, ^' that you 
have come to a wise conclusion. Their offer 
was most liberal. Your future prospects 
seemed great, yet it is our duty to be con- 
sistent as well as generous, and I don't 
think, Mr. Mason, if I have read your charac- 
ter aright, that you would be either happy 
or comfortable if you were to embrace this 
offer." 

"You are perfectly correct, Eector, in 
your surmises. I regret deeply enough the 
altered position of the Doctor without be-^ 
coming a party to his complete down&ll« 
I would not raise myself from the shat- 
tered wreck of his fallen condition; be- 
sides, my good sir, I am as yet too inexpe-» 
rienced with the practical bearing of this 
science to justify me in undertaking a large 
establishment. I am desirous of looking 
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around me to see the variety of characters 
and systems carried out in our schook." 

"I see! I see!^' exclaimed the Eector, 
" the best plan for you to adopt ; get another 
situation — continue to note down the various 
incidents, condense the notes into a readable 
shape, and send them forth to the public* 
You'll do more to advance the interest, ame- 
Uorate the condition of the school assistant, 
than though you possessed the powerful elo? 
quence of a Demosthenes or a Cicero." 

" I think the best course for me to pursue 
is to follow your advice, and take another 
berth.'' 

" Do so, my dear friend, and may God 
prosper all your endeavours!" The Eector 
once more extended his hand, and held mine 
for some time within his grasp. 

" It is not unlikely, Mr. Bowman, that I 
shall see my friend Thornton in London, 
when I hope, between us, to produce an 
amusing if not instructive book." 

"An excellent plan, my friend. The 
sooner it is done the better. You are just 
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the man for such an undertaking," Again 
he graaped my hand, and looked unhappy 1 

The period has arrived when I must 
absolutely start. The conveyance is at the 
door. The Kector will insistupon escorting me 
to the adjacent town. He will, moreover, go 
with me to the station. I observe him pale 
and nervous. He scarcely knows what he is 
doing ! His protestations of friendship he 
repeats over and over again I He is now 
with me upon the platform. It wants only 
five minutes ere we lose sight of each other, 
before I am whirled through the air like a 
rocket. Every one is busily occupied in 
looking after their luggage. Parents too are 
there, tottering, weeping, with their darling 
child, who, perhaps, has never been from 
home before. There you see the fond parents 
standing, dumb and silent, near the carriage 
wherein their child has just taken his seat. 
Look narrowly at those brawny cheeks, and 
see if you cannot perceive them moist with 
the burning tears of affection ! 
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How feres it with my old friend, the 
Eector ? Is he more courageous than the rest ? 
Watch him I There he stands, talking about 
he knows not what I Many friends recognise 
him, he heeds them not. He is too ftill to 
speak, too much agitated to think. Poor old 
man I We must soon part, perhaps, for eyer I 

Hark, the bell ! ah ! that fetal bell rings, 
to tell the passengers to get seated. Alas ! 
how many hearts throb at the sound ! How 
many eyJ^edimMed with tea«! My Mend 
.W.«'.ifl. emotion. Hl^ftameU- 
with affection. He grasps my hand, and 
there he holds it " Time,'' as our friend told 
us, indeed "flies!" The last moment has 
arrived I The fond parents must now resign 
their beloved child to the thousand and one 
casualties incident to railway travelling. The 
old Eector is all in a shake. He wishes par- 
ticularly to know if I feel comfortable. He 
begs me to write to him often— often. He is 
about to say a great deal to me, when the 
guard claims me as his prisoner ; locks me 
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securely in my cage. The old Rector's hand 
is once more extended. He is all in a tremble. 
I have only time to thrust mine out, when a 
shrill, agonising kind of a whistle startles 
him. He is compeUed to relax his grasp. 
Another whistle, and a loud grunt from the 
ponderous machine, leaves him far behiud. I 
look out to see him once again. There he 
still stands I He averts his head ! The 
palsied hand is drawing from his pocket the 
handkerchief. I can just see him covering 
his face. The next moment he is lost to my 
view ! 

The hopes and fears ; the joys and sorrows ; 
the wealth and poverty ; the leamiug and 
ignorance, which are " cribbed and cabiaed" 
mixed, and co-mingled together in a long 
railway traia, have been so often descanted 
upon, that for the present, I forbear to add 
anything to what has' been recorded. Suffice 
. me then to state that we arrived at the 
metropolitan goal in safety. 

The following morning I started from th^ 
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inn where I located for the night, in search 
of Thornton's lodgings. Strollingtowardsthe 
Strand, as I passed through a narrow street 
leading to this great trunk of humanity, my 
attention was drawn towards a poor shoe-less 
object, who was tottering his way along the 
street. It struck me that I knew him. I 
gazed at him more minutely. He averted 
his head, and slided hastUy by me. 

"I have seen you somewhere, my good 
man," I remarked, checking his progress. 

" Have you, sir ? " he faintly replied. 

" Yes, I cannot call to mind where." 

" I was once known pretty well, sir," he 
replied, mournfully, and shrugged his 
shoulders. 

• 

" What have you been ?" 

He hung down his head, as though in 
shame or sorrow. 

" A School Assistant, sir," he uttered. 

"I think I saw you at the grinder's agent's?" 

" You didj sir!" he sighed. "I knew you 
the moment you saw me, but I didn't like to 
be seen by you." 
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" What are you doing now ?" 

" Anything — ^nothing, sir," he sighed 
heavily. " The agent would not give me 
another place, I told you he would not, sir. 
You recollect, I dare say, the reasons I gave 
you for his not recommending me." The 
poor desolate one groaned deeply. "They 
were the correct ones, sir. I was too poor for 
him, you know, sir." The poor fellow was 
intensely agitated. 

" Here, come into this quiet street, and let 
me know more about you." 

" I don't like, sir — ^you'll excuse me — to be 
seen in the company of a young gentleman, 
dressed as you, sir. It would not do you any 
good." 

" Never mind that, my friend." 

" But I do, sir. You'll excuse my boldness, 
sir.'* 

" Certainly. Will you call upon me this 
evening?" 

" Yes, sir," he replied, in a Mtenng tone. 

I gave him Thornton's address, and 
begging his acceptance of some money, 
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\^liicli he most reluctantly took; I pursued 
my walk towards Thornton's lodgings. 

I am now comfortably settled in Thorn- 
ton's rooms. The poor school assistant did 
not keep his appointment; in all proba- 
bility, he was ashamed of his miserable con- 
dition, I have heard from my friend 
Thornton, who informs me that he and 
Mr. Lupkins are leaving the Forcing Institu- 
tion, that he will soon join me, when he 
hopes we shall find ourselves " wiser and . 
better" men from our experiences. That he ' 
fencies Doctor Theophilus Blinkhum is to be 
preferred to the Eev. Zaccheus Cultshaw. 
That when we meet, he anticipates the 
pleasure of having many a hearty laugh — 
enjoying many capital jokes, at the joint 
expense of the renowned Doctor Theophilus 
Blinkhum, and the Eev. Zaccheus Cultshaw. 
Let the general reader be amused at what 
. has been recorded in these volumes. Let him 
laugh heartily at the igq.orant pompousness 
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Bowman states that the Hall is now 
and untenanted, Mrs. Blmkhum and 
Ij have gone to a distant part of the 
r, where they will live, it is supposed, 
)t retirement upon the remains of the 
of Doctor Blinkhum's property ! 
r. Slylook soon left ! It was whispered 
The had made an offer to the talented 
dr of Mrs. Blinkhum, which said offer 
;g declined, he abruptly left poor Mrs. 
a all her troubles to do the best she could 
bierself and fa^mily ! 

the veritable Doctor Theophilus BUnk- 
i^ of Blinkhum Hall I the adventurer, the 
mer, and the Educational Quack, has 

1 gathered to his fathers ! Poor Doctor 
ophilus Blinkhum ! 

" Eequiescat in pace.'^ 



THE END. 
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